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EDI TO RIAL 


W c welcome to our pages in this 
issue Jay Callaham. who con¬ 
tributes a splendidly illustrated fea¬ 
ture on the 18th century redcoat re- 
cnactors of the 'Royal Welch Fusi¬ 
liers in America'. Jay is a company 
commander in this organisation, 
whose invitation by the actual regi¬ 
ment to visit Britain this month to 
take part in the 300th birthday celeb¬ 
rations of the UWF ts a significant 
compliment to the high standards of 
the group. If you can. West Country 
and Welsh readers should make 
every effort to see them during their 
visit. Jay, bom in 1948, lives in 
Greensboro, NC, only two miles 
from the Guilford Courthouse 
battlefield. A corporate executive, he 
is also a major in the US Army 
Reserve. In our next issue, apart 
front information and photographs 
on officers, musicians, surgeons and 
camp-followers. Jay will also be pro¬ 
viding some very useful information 
on the organisation and activities of 
the group, which British re-enactors 
should find helpful. 

British Model Soldier Society 

The BMSS inform us that their 1989 
'Spectacular' will be held on 15 July 
next at the Victory Services Club, 
Seymour Street. London W2 — close 
to Edgware Road underground 
station. Trading space, at £20 a table, 
is now being booked, and interested 
readers should apply to Peter Ledger 
at 145 South Park Drive, Ilford, 
Essex IG3 9AD. 

Hampshire Heritage Leisure 
Tours 

This company inform us of an inter¬ 
esting series of'theme breaks’, com¬ 
bining tours ot outstanding historical 
attractions with ‘special interest’ days 
devoted to sites of military, aviation 
and naval interest. The tours range 
from weekend breaks to seven-day 
programmes; and include sites such 
as Broadlands, the home of Lord 
Mountbatten, which contains many 
memorabilia of that remarkable man; 
Winchester, King Arthur’s ancient 
capital; the Mary Rose and HMS F7r- 
fery at Portsmouth; the D-Day 


Jay 

Callaham 

Museum; and Buckler's Hard pre¬ 
served ship-building village. For 
details of the full range, contact Vin¬ 
cent Head at Hampshire Heritage 
Leisure Tours, PO Box 90, South¬ 
ampton, Hants S09 IAA. 

Third birthday — and beyond 

This issue marks the end of our third 
year of publication. Our sincere 
thanks to all our subscribers, regular 
purchasers, stockists, advertisers and 
contributors for helping us maintain 
our standards — which, according to 
those of you who have been kind 
enough to return our recent ques¬ 
tionnaire, most of you believe we 
have achieved. The response to the 
questionnaire has been gratifying in 
its size, and in its generally satisfied 
tone. We have noted your remarks, 
which are of great value to us; a 
detailed summary will be given in a 
future editorial. 

Some of you ask for more of your 
particular interest, some for less of 
subjects which don't interest you — 
which suggests, when balanced out, 
that we have got it more or less right. 
We arc delighted by the number of 
readers who write that they have 
bought 'Ml' for articles on their par¬ 
ticular interests, but finish up reading 
it cover to cover, and finding more 
than they expected in areas which 
they had previously neglected. Wc 
shall work hard to continue provid¬ 
ing something, often, for all main 
areas of interest. 

In the past we used to announce 
the planned contents of future issues. 
We stopped doing this when wc got 
caught out by failures to deliver. We 
think it unwise to give too many 
details of our future plans to our 


'competitors'; but a hint or two of 
major articles to come this year can’t 
do any harm. In no particular order, 
then; we are preparing major articles 
for the 19th century colonial enthu¬ 
siasts on Indian Mutiny, North-West 
Frontier, Maori Wars, American and 
Boer War subjects. We have two fas¬ 
cinating and scholarly contributions 
from an 'Ancient' expert in the pipe¬ 
line; and three English Civil War fea¬ 
tures. Wc hope to bring you a major 
serial article on a British Napoleonic 
subject of the first importance, with 
some wholly new photographs sup¬ 
ported by contemporary documen¬ 
tary research. Our regular pieces on 
First World War subjects will conti¬ 
nue; and an important illustrated 
study ofa Second World War British 
special forces subject will shed light 
oil an under-published area of 
uniform research. For post-1945 stu¬ 
dents, a first-rate serial article will 
illustrate in unprecedented detail the 
uniform and equipment of a major 
US formation and m an important 
battle of the Vietnam War. Occasio¬ 
nal pieces on interesting military 
aspects of the art, film and model 
worlds will continue to appear. Wc 


hope you will stay with us as we 
advance into our fourth year; and 
that you will continue to help us by 
encouraging friends to subscribe, if 
necessary by dropping shillings into 
their beer . . . 

Errata 

I,i 'Ml’No. 16, 'The Old Red Coat', 
Peter Dervis inadvertently referred in his 
commentary to Fig.7 to the ‘1907’ 
uniform regulations. He asks us to point 
out that there were no such dated regula¬ 
tions; 19(X), 1904 and 1911 are correct. 

The G olden Helmet of King 
Charles 17 of France — recently 
reconstructed from among fragments 
recovered from wells in the circular 
keep of the Cour Carrce of the 
Louvre, Paris. This reconstruc¬ 
tion, and the original fragments, 
were displayed last month at Les 
lnvalides as part of an exhibition 
entitled 'Casques Royaux’ 
mounted by the Arms and Armour 
Dept, of the Musec dc l’Armcc 
and the Commission du Vieux 
Paris. The helmet's attribution to 
Charles VI was supported by sur¬ 
viving court documents of 1411. 




ON THE SCREEN 


Video Releases to Rent: 

‘Young Winston’ 

(RCA/Columbia: PG) 
‘Lincoln’ (Braveworld:PG) 

ichard Attenborough's Young 
Winston (1972) is based on Sir 
Winston Churchill's autobiographi¬ 
cal My Farly Life — A Roving Com¬ 
mission, first published in 1930. The 
film opens in India in 1897 when 
Churchill was assigned to the Malak- 
and Field Force as a war correspon¬ 
dent for the Pioneer and Flic Daily 
Telegraph. He accompanies a puni¬ 
tive raid against a Pathan village, 
which is ambushed by tribesmen. 
Winston is temporarily cut off from 
his unit, but succeeds in dragging a 
wounded Sikh soldier to safety. 

The film then reverts to Winston’s 
childhood, at the point when he is 
first sent to boarding school at the 


age of seven. His lack of academic 
success and his enthusiam for mili¬ 
tary tradition result in him being sent 
to Sandhurst for a military career by 
his father. Lord Randolph Churchill 
(Robert Shaw). His criticisms of the 
army in his book The Malakand Field 
Force do not endear him to Sir Her¬ 
bert Kitchener (John Mills). How¬ 
ever, the influence of his mother 
(Anne Bancroft) enables him to join 
the 21st Lancers on the campaign in 
the Sudan in 1898. 

The film recreates the battle of 
Omdurman and the British Army’s 
last full-scale cavalry charge, 
intended as a mopping-up operation 
after the repulse of the main Dervish 


army. The 21st Lancers charge Der¬ 
vishes firing from the edge of a 
watercourse, only to discover 
hundreds massed below. In the con¬ 
fused fighting, Churchill's life was 
probably saved by his having 
acquired a Mauser 'broomhandle' 
automatic rather than relying on a 
sword. 

The film also recreates the incident 
in 1899 during the Boer War, when 
Winston was again a war correspon¬ 
dent. He is invited to join a recon¬ 
naissance by an armoured train, 
which is derailed by the Boer guer¬ 
rillas. Winston ignores his 
non-combatant status and attempts 
to organise a breakout, but is cap¬ 


tured and becomes a prized captive. 
He escapes from the POW camp in 
Pretoria by train, and eventually 
crosses the border from Transvaal 
into Portuguese East Africa. 

Inevitably, the film cannot drama¬ 
tise every incident in a varied life. Wc 
do not see his first military exper¬ 
ience in Cuba, nor his part in the 
major Boer War battle of Spion Kop. 
However, the film does portray the 
beginning of Winston's political car¬ 
eer, from his first failed attempt to 
become MP for Oldham in 1899 to 
his eventual success three years later, 
and his first major speech in the 
House of Commons. Simon Ward 
bears a striking resemblance to the 
young Churchill, and the film bene¬ 
fits from good production values and 
location photography in Morocco. 

After the portrayal of the Amcri- 
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can Civil War as soap-opera in tele¬ 
vision mini-series such as North and 
South and The Blue and the Grey. I can 
happily report that Lamont John¬ 
son’s Lincoln is far superior. It is 
based on Gore Vidal's best-selling 
novel about Lincoln’s presidency, 
and therefore spans the Civil War 
years. 

The three-hour tape concentrates 
on the pressures upon Lincoln who. 
while trying to re-unite the Union, 
had to contend with rival politicians 
within his own cabinet, incompetent 
generals (some of whom were more 
interested in their own political aspi¬ 
rations), the death of a son, and a 
mentally unstable wife. Dramatising 
a novel of almost 900 pages necessit¬ 
ated the pruning of certain sub-plots, 
especially those concerning the back¬ 
ground of the assassination conspira¬ 
tors. Sam Waterston does not have 
Lincoln’s dominating physical pre¬ 
sence, but he is well supported by 
Mary Tyler Moore as his wife Mary, 
Richard Mulligan as Secretary of 
State William Henry Seward, and 
John Houseman as General Winfield 
Scott. Costumes and interiors are 
adequate, and the production boasts 
a few brief small-scale battle scenes 
which utilise the services of living 
history re-enactment groups. 

Video Releases to Buy: 

‘Classic War Movies’ 

(Warner Home Video) 
‘Victory at Sea’ (Trax) 

‘Guns— the Gods of War’ 

(GMH Entertainments) 
Warner Home Video have recently 
released a batch of nine classic 
Second World War movies, whose 
titles will need little introduction to 
readers of 'Ml'. They include three 
POW stories in the form of The Woo¬ 
den Horse (1950), The Colditz Story 
(1954) and The Great Escape (1963); 
three aerial combat stories — The 


Dam Busters (1954), 63d Squadron 
(1964), and The Battle of Britain 
(1969); land warfare is represented by 
lee Cold in Alex (1958), and A Bridge 
Too Ear (1977); and the naval war by 
The Cruel Sea (1952), based on 
Nicholas Monsarrat's famous novel. 
Between them they represent some 
ol the best British movies made over 
three decades, and feature actors of 
the calibre of Richard Attenborough, 
Jack Hawkins, Anthony Quayle. 
Richard Todd, Scan Connery, Dirk 


Bogarde. Lawrence Olivier, Steve 
McQueen and Robert Rcdford. 

I Victory at Sea. the award-winning 
American television documentary 
series about the naval aspects of the 
Second World War, has been released 
on 13 tapes, each lasting 50 minutes. 
The scries was originally conceived 
and carried to its conclusion by 
Henry Saloman. a naval historian 
who had collaborated with Rear 
Admiral Samuel Eliot Morison on 
the 14-volume History of United States 


Lincoln {Sam Waterston) visits 
Union troops at Tort Stevens in 
Lamont Johnson's Lincoln. The 
generally convincing appearance of 
the uniforms can be seen in this still 
from the video. 


Naval Operations in World War Two. 
Although considerable effort was 
made to include the German and 
Japanese points of view, a series 
intended for an American audience 
inevitably has an American bias. 
Hence, when the series was broad¬ 
cast by the BBC, each episode was 
preceded by a short introduction to 
give the British perspective. None¬ 
theless, the series set new standards 
for war documentaries, and benefit- 
ted from a magnificent score by 
Richard Rogers. Almost 40 years 
after the series first appeared it still 
retains much of its original impact. 

GMH Entertainment’s latest 
release in their Visions of War scries. 
Guns — The Gods of War, attempts a 
brief history of how the develop¬ 
ment of artillery was influenced by 
strategic and tactical necessity in the 
European theatres of both World 
Wars. Like its companion pro¬ 
gramme The Tank, it relies exclusi¬ 
vely on archive footage selected from 
Visnew’s extensive film library to 
illustrate the commentary. The 
intended audience is unclear: the sub¬ 
ject matter is specialised, but the 
commentary can only be regarded as 
an introduction to the subject. What 
is essentially a technical subject 
would have benefitted considerably 
by the judicious use of diagrams and 
still photographs, and more efforts 
to ensure that the pictures matched 
the commentary. The subject matter 
is interesting, but the overall 
impression is of a production that 
was devised and executed in some 
haste. Stephen J. Greenhill 


THE AUCTION SCENE 


J anuary 1989 could well prove to be 
an important month for military 
collectors as some of their interests 
were directly affected by important 
pieces of fresh legislation. Two new 
Acts — the Criminal Justice Act 1988 
and the Firearms (Amendment) Act 
1988 — have serious implications for 
collectors, dealers and auction 
houses. Whether cither Act will have 
any real etfect in reducing criminal 
danger to the public (the proclaimed 
reason for their introduction) is a 
matter for doubt. Since we have 
reported the inevitable speculation 
about these measures during the 
progress of the Bills, it seems useful 
to outline their provisions as they 
affect collectors. 

The Criminal Justice Act enabled 
the Home Secretary to issue an order 
which came into force on 18 January 
and declared certain weapons to be 
prohibited. This order makes it an 
offence to manufacture, sell or hire, 
expose or have in ones possession for 
the purpose of sale or hire, or lend or 
give to any person certain specified 
weapons. The schedule lists several 
martial arts articles, push daggers, 
swordsticks and knuckledusters or 
any weapons which incorporate such 


items. Thus from 18 January 1989 it 
has been impossible to collect some 
of the fighting knives of the Second 
World War special forces, and some 
trench knives of the First World War. 
Antique examples of all items 
included in the order arc excluded 
from the prohibition, and the criter¬ 
ion to decide whether such pieces are 
antique is that of age. The Customs 
guideline of 1 (X) years has been taken 
as the legal definition of ’antique’. 
The swordstick dated 1888 is quite 
legal, but one dated 1890 is not. If 
anybody tries applying this blanket 
definition of 100 years to firearms, 
they will almost certainly find them¬ 
selves in dangerous waters. 

Those with collections of prohi¬ 
bited knives can now do nothing 
with them except keep them (for it is 
no offence to possess them),or they 
may dispose of them to museums, 
since these bodies arc permitted to 
acquire prohibited weapons. Presu¬ 
mably owners cannot even bequeath 
such collections to their heirs. Per¬ 
haps the collection can be held in 


trust, provided the will makes it dear 
that First World War pieces may be 
disposed of legally in 2018, and 
Second World War items in 2045 — 
and not a day before... 

The effect of the Firearms Amend¬ 
ment Act is likely to be mixed. For 
serious shooters and collectors it is 
depressing, for it will remove from 
their hands a whole range of interest¬ 
ing weapons. However, reconstruction 
photographers and re-enactment 
groups may benefit, since the Act 
makes provision for the official 
approval of de-activation. Provided 
the weapon is checked by the Proof 
Houses after it has been de-activated, 
and found satisfactory, it will be 
given an official stamp and will no 
longer be regarded as a firearm. 
Needless to say there will be a charge 
for this service; but at least such items 
can be owned without any certifi¬ 
cates at all. 

The approved methods of de-acti¬ 
vation have not yet been officially 
defined, and some suggestions being 
mooted are pretty horrendous — 


they even include welding up the 
trigger in addition to gutting the 
action. If such systems arc adopted 
then it will be impossible to operate 
the weapon's action at all. 

Smooth-bored weapons may well 
cause problems for collectors, for 
basically the new law states that a 
weapon retains its original category 
even it it has been converted. Thus 
rifles, such as the Lee Enfields of both 
World Wars, which have been con¬ 
verted to .410 shotguns and retain 
original magazines will still be consi¬ 
dered as Section 1 firearms requiring 
a firearm certificate — a shotgun cer¬ 
tificate will no longer suffice. If the 
magazine has been adapted to hold 
only two cartridges, it remains a 
shotgun. Single-shot rifles which 
have been converted will continue to 
be shotguns. If a machine gun or 
other weapon normally included in 
the Section 5 category — i.e. prohi¬ 
bited — has been converted, it 
remains a prohibited weapon and 
may not be held under any circum¬ 
stances except with Home Office 
authority. Re-enactment groups 
with converted Bren guns or similar 

continued on page 6 
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weapons will need to have them 
de-activated. 

With the new act will go a volume 
of recommendations to chief police 
officers — it is not yet ready — and 
this sets out the guidelines which the 
Home Office would like them to fol¬ 
low. It does not have any legal auth¬ 
ority. and chief constables may well 
ignore the suggestions — it is fairly 
certain that some will. The recom¬ 
mendations do stress that collecting 
should be considered a perfectly 
good reason for issuing a firearm 
certificate; but the practice of some 
forces of issuing a dealer's certificate 
to allow a collector to acquire items 
with a minimum fuss is to stop. 

When these recommendations are 
finally agreed between the various 
bodies consulted and the Home 
Office they will, for the first time, be 
published. This could well help any¬ 
body who is refused a certificate or 
has any other problems with the 
police over firearms or shotguns, for 
they will be able to quote the guide¬ 
lines or at least see what the police 
arguments are. 

Leaflets should be available shortly 
which summarise the changes brought 
about by the new Firearms Act, and 
anybody who has any connection 
with firearms would be well advised 
to read and act on the leaflet. Another 
leaflet will give details of the 'buy-in' 
scheme which will be operated for 
those weapons which have to be 
surrendered. Frederick Wilkinson 


LETTERS 


16th century flasks and bandoliers 

I very much enjoyed John Tincey’s 
excellent article on the London 
Trained Bands fAff No. 14). How¬ 
ever, I am puzzled by the closing 
sentence in the commentary on the 
arquebusier in Richard Hook’s 
superb illustration. The writer's con¬ 
clusion that because the soldier has 
only one flask and no bandolier, he 
would be unable to ‘accurately mea¬ 
sure the charge' cannot be substan¬ 
tiated. If the flask was fitted with a 
spring cut-off (as depicted) then the 
spout itself forms the measure ... If 
the flask had no cut-off then it is 
likely that the spout had a cap which 
also doubled as a measure. I cannot 
believe that a soldier would load with 
a charge that had not been measured 
in some way. 

The lack of a smaller flask for fine 
priming is interesting. The Lands¬ 
knecht arquebusiers in Burgkmair's 
‘The Triumph of Maximilian', 
c. 1520, are shown with both bando¬ 
liers and circular flasks which are 
probably primers. However, I am of 
the opinion that the powder of the 
day, whether corned or serpentine, 
would be readily ignited by the 
match. I have experimented with 
modem powder of all grades from 
fine to punt, and have found that if 
the match is burning well, ignition is 
no problem. Fine powder is only 
really important for sparking locks. 

Finally, many congratulations on 
producing a magazine that must rank 


CLASSIFIED 


Classified advertisements should be mailed, 
WITH PAYMENT (see rates below), to MILI¬ 
TARY ILLUSTRATED (CLASSIFIEDS), 169 
Seven Sisters Rd., London N4 3NS. Write or 
type your advertisement in BLOCK LETTERS, 
making sure you include your name and 
address; and make clear whether it is a 
'want' or 'for sale' notice. 

RATES: 35p per word; minimum charge 
£5.25 (up to 25 words). Semi-display boxed, 
£7.00 per single column centimetre; mini¬ 
mum charge, £21.00 (up to 3cm deep, single 
column); double for boxes across two col¬ 
umn widths. 

All classifieds will be inserted in the next 
available issue unless requested otherwise. 
ALL CLASSIFIEDS MUST BE PRE PAID; we 
regret we cannot refund payment in the 
event of later cancellation. Make cheques/ 
POs payable to 'Military Illustrated Ltd.' 

EXCHANGE — collector of world tank corps 
berets and insignia can supply Spanish items 
in exchange for other countries' equivalents. 
Oscar Bruha Royo, Zapateria 13 — 1 c izda, 
01001 Vitoria. Spain. 

Standard, scholarly and rare military books 
bought and sold. Catalogue from: G.R.L. 
Jones, 46 Land ressy Place, Glasgow G401HF. 

For sale: British regalia bullion wire badges. 
City Trading Co.. Saghir Chowk, Noshera 
Road, Gujranwala, Pakistan. 


MILITARY HISTORY 


ON VIDEOCASSETTE i „ETl 

See military history come alive—as it act- f ~ ^Ji 
uaiiy happened 1 Our illustrated catalog o» 
over 300 titles leatures hard lo lmd 
original material trom both sides of all RB-Ih 
major 20th Century wars from World War 
l through the Faklands campaign All titles Beta and 
VHS, PAl Standard WE CAN NOW ACCEPT PAY¬ 
MENT FOP PURCHASE IN BRITISH POUNDS For 
your complmentary copy of our current catalog write 


INTERNATIONAL HISTORIC FILMS. INC 
Box 29035 Chicago IL 60639 USA 


COLLECTORS! FOR THE BEST IN MILITARIA 
AND HAND-PAINTED LEAD SOLDIERS. 
LOOK NO FURTHER: The Sentrybox' and 
'Soldiers of The Queen' have extensive 
collections to suit all tastes. Come to Prinny's 
Antiques Gallery. Meetinghouse Lane. Brigh¬ 
ton. Sussex. Send for our illustrated cata¬ 
logues, £1.50 UK, £2 overseas. 

ORIGINAL WATERCOLOURS. British soldiers 
in watercolour. You choose the regiment and 
the period. Information from the artist — 
Brian Fraser. Mouldsworth House. Moulds- 
worth, Chester CH3 8AP. 

BATTLEFIELD TOURS — American Civil War, 
Zulu War, etc. Contact H.B.T., 67MfC Port 
Street, Stirling FK8 2ER, Scotland; tel. 
0786-78979. 

WAR and Transport second hand and 
remainder books. Specialist stock at Hearts of 
Oak Bookshop, 63 High Street. Rochester, 
Kent. Personal callers only. 

WANTED! Cap badges WWI Austro-Hungar¬ 
ian Army; photos or sketches for documen¬ 
tation. Expenses refunded. Dr. Andreas 
Soltykiewicz. Dounau Stadt-Strasse 44, 
A1220 Wien. Austria. 

WANTED — Military radio equipment: 
receivers, transmitters, accessories, coding 
machines, all countries. M. Glucksmann, 14 
Rue Crespin, 45000 Orleans, France. 

RESEARCHER/COLLECTOR seeks air¬ 
dropped propaganda leaflets. Willing to 
purchase. Dr. R. Oakland, 21 Metchley Lane, 
Harborne, Birmingham B17 0HT. telephone 
021-426-2915. 


ALDERSHOT MEDAL/MIUTARIA FAIR 

Royal Aldershot Officers’ Club, Fam- 
borough Road, Aldershot, Hants. (On 
A325 between Famborough and Farnham.) 
10.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. Many leading 
dealers in attendance - a MUST for all 
collectors. Enquiries, tel: 0753-34777. 
SUNDAY 23rd APRIL 1989 


THE 

COLOUR SERGEANT 

PCOrbS&ONAL nGUCE LWOTINC 

75 Melbourne Road. F.astham. 
London E6 2RLI. 

A COMPLETE SERVICE FOR 
WARGAME, 54mm-90mm, 
BASING AND DIORAMAS. 
Please send 2 X 1st Class Stamps 
or 2 X I PC's for price list and full 
information. _ 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN NAPOLEONIC RE¬ 
ENACTMENT? If so, join the British 9th 
Infantry Regiment (East Anglian) — all wel¬ 
come. Phone 0638-664639. 

FOR SALE: Limited publication prints of Bat¬ 
tles of Tel-el-Kebir 1882 and Abu Klea 1884, 
after R. Caton Woodville. Write with S.A.E. 
for illustrated leaflet to: J. Mummery, 16 
Northumberland Crescent, Bedford, Middx, 
TW14 9S2.UK. 

Books bought for cash. Military, Naval, Avia¬ 
tion books always wanted. Keegan's Book¬ 
shop, Merchant's Place, Friar Street. 
Reading, Berkshire Tel: 10734) 587-253. 


Infanterie-Regiment 
'Prinz Friedrich August', 

the Napoleonic Association's recreated 
Saxons, seek members in Southern Eng¬ 
land. Join us, and portray a soldier or 
musician of an elegant early Napoleonic 
German army. You should be willing to 
take your role seriously in battle and on 
parade, yet be informal off duty; possess 
a sense of humour; be prepared to tra¬ 
vel. and to invest in a quality replica 
uniform. For details, write with SAE to: 
Floward Giles. 4 Bledlow Cottages, Perry 
Lane, Bledlow. Bucks. 


as the best English language military 
history publication anywhere. 1 have 
never been disappointed with any 
article which 1 have read in it, 

J.W.F. Harrinian, BSc, ASVA 
Beeston, Nottingham 

The SA80 ‘Bullpup’ 

E.W.W. Fowler's article (‘Ml’ No. 
15) is interesting, but appears to con¬ 
tain some errors of fact or interpreta¬ 
tion. My understanding, supported 
by recent correspondence with the 
Curator, Weapons Museum, School 
of Infantry, is that the SA80's official 
designation is L85AI, not L24A1 
(P-37). 

I have a SUSAT sight, manufac¬ 
tured in June 1988. The pointer does 
not point downward (p.40) but 
upward . . . 

The question of the effectiveness 
of the SS109 round (p.38) is a much 
debated matter. Extensive tests with 
a variety of 5.56mm and 7.62nim 
(see K. Hackathom, 'Evaluating the 
M16A2’, Cims & Ammo, Vol. 6, No. 
2, 1988) shows that the standard 
7.62mm round is unequalled for 
either range or penetration by any 
5.56mm ammunition, including the 
very effective Austrian SMI AP bul¬ 
let.. . 

Finally, what does ‘six grooves, 
one tum in 180nT mean? Is the 
author implying that only one twist 
in 180 metres occurs? Surely not. 

The magazine is beautifully pro¬ 
duced. Keep up the excellent 
standard. 

Ian A. Campbell 
Edmonton. Alberta 
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INTERNATIONAL 
ARMS 


See our full range of 
de-activated weapons, 
swords, bayonets and 
militaria at: 


140 BROMSGROVE ST. 
BIRMINGHAM B5 6RQ 

Open Monday-Friday 9am-5pm, 
Saturday 10am-4pm 


LEGALLY DE ACTIVATED WEAPONS — THE SAFE WAY TO 
COLLECT. ALL ISSUED WITH PROOF-HOUSE CERTIFICATE 




RD14: British .303 SMLE No.1 Mk III rifle; introduced ir 
it became the standard British rifle during WWI 
also used, mainly in North Africa and Far East, 
in WWII Good condition. £69 plus £5-50 P&P 
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RD15 British 303 Lee Enfield No 4 Mk 1* nfles deled 
1941. 1942 and 1943 £69.00 only plus £5.50 P&P 


RING FOR DETAILS 

OF OUR RANGE OF MILITARY PISTOLS, RIFLES, 
SUB-MACHINE AND MACHINE GUNS. 




POI: 38 Web|ey & Scott Mk IV 
revolver; this world famous 
pistol *** widespread service with 
British forces during WWII. Excellent 
condition. £69 plus £3 P&P 


021-666 6066 

(24-hr. Answerphone) 
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DIEN MEN PIIU 

(11 The Battle 

DENIS LASSUS 

_ Paintings by KEVIN LYLES _ 

T hirty-five years ago this month, one of the 
decisive battles of the modern world was rag¬ 
ing in the valley of Dien Bien Phu in north-west 
Vietnam. This issue sees the first of a scries of 
articles illustrating the uniforms of the French 
Union troops who earned a place in military legend 
by their heroic, doomed defence of that chaos of 
waterlogged trenches, flimsy dugouts and fire- 
swept hillsides. In this first article the author traces 
the course of the battle; and describes the main 
figures among the French command in the valley. 


O n 8 May 1954 news¬ 
papers around the 
world announced the fall of 
the entrenched camp of Dien 
13icn Phu, overrun at about 
1700 hours the previous after¬ 
noon. The Western world 
reacted with consternation; 
but in fact, in well-informed 
circles, there had been few 
illusions about the eventual 
outcome since 30 March, 
when the Viet Minh army of 
General Vo Nguyen Giap had 
launched a general assault. 

At Dien Bien Phu the mor¬ 
ale of most of the fighting 
troops had remained surpris¬ 
ingly high; but they, too, had 
lost their illusions. Their 
resentment was directed as 
much towards the govern¬ 
ment and high command, 
who had sent them there 
without being able to give 
them the means to get out 
again, as towards the ‘Victs’. 
The only people who had still 
believed that the situation 
was retrievable were civilians 
Right: 

November 19.53: left foreground, 

Gen. Cogny, commanding French 
forces in Tonkin and therefore the 
immediate command link for the 
camp, makes an 'owner's tour' of 
Dien Bien Phu with Gen.Gilles 
(behind Cogny) immediately after 
the re-occupation of the valley, hie 
is shaking hands with Capt. Tour- 
ret, (CO of the 8 C Bataillon Para- 
chutiste de Choc; but the paras in 
the background appear to be men of 
the 11/1" Regiment dc Chas¬ 
seurs Parachutistcs. (This, and 
all other photos not credited other¬ 
wise, TCP Armees). 


thousands of kilometres 
away in France, who shud¬ 
dered by their radios as news 
came of each loss among the 
strongpoints whose female 
code-names had become so 
poignantly familiar: ‘Anne- 
Marie’, ‘Beatrice’, ‘Claudine’, 
‘Dominique’, ‘Elianc’ . . . 

WHY DIEN BIEN PHU? 

For many years it has been 
the conventional standpoint 
to pose the exasperated ques¬ 
tion, ‘But what were they 


doing, planting a garrison at 
the bottom of that p***pot?’ 
To understand the answer 
requires study of the situation 
of the belligerents in Indo¬ 
china at the end of 1953. 

In France, constantly- 
changing governments had 
lacked a clear Indochina 
policy; and the Laniel 
government gave the 
impression of drifting to¬ 
wards abandonment. The 
military command were left 
without clear directives, their 
Expeditionary Corps 

stretched to its limit, and 
denied reinforcements. The 
‘Associated States’ of Indo¬ 
china, now threatened by an 
escalation of the war, hung 
back from committing them¬ 
selves fully to the French 
Union effort. 

Giap was clearly consider¬ 
ing opening up a ‘second 
front’ in Laos, through the 
Thai Highlands which sprawl 
across the border between 
north-west Vietnam and 
northern Laos. Extended 
elsewhere, the French 
initially responded only by 
planting local French-led par¬ 
tisan groups as ‘doorbells’. 
Were the generals to defend 
Laos, or not? And if so, with 
what? 

Giap had known since the 
disaster at Vinli Yen in 1950 



that his ultimate goal of tak¬ 
ing Hanoi could not be 
achieved by direct confron¬ 
tation without facing the 
French Army on terrain 
favourable to them, and close 
to their strongest bases in the 
Red River Delta. The second 
possibility was an initiative 
towards the south through 
Laos, where the Mekong 
River offered the only practi¬ 
cable axis of advance on Sai¬ 
gon. One or other of these 
offensives was unavoidable if 
the Viet Minh’s war aims 
were to be furthered. While 
he considered his choices, 
Giap built up his strength 
with the aid of massive 
material aid from the Com¬ 
munist bloc; and extended his 
control over territory along 
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the Chinese frontier, pen¬ 
etrable by conventional 
forces only with great diffi¬ 
culty. 

Fully aware of Giap’s situa¬ 
tion, the French commander- 
in-chief — Gen. Salan, suc¬ 
ceeded by Gen. Navarre — 
decided to regain the initiat¬ 
ive and frustrate Giap’s most 
attractive strategic option by 
regrouping French resources 
in the Thai Highlands to ‘bar 
the gates of Laos'. They 
apparently lacked any deep 
conviction that the ensuing 
battle would be decisive for 
either side. For lack of 
resources, they seem to have 
been content to set events in 
motion without thinking 
through the possible results 
in any detail. 



December 1953: Col. Christian de 
Castries (left) had now replaced 
Cert. Cities in command at DRP, 
and shows Gen. Cogny the garri¬ 
son’s progress in preparing 
positions. 

Below: 

November 1953: aerial view, 
looking south and slightly east, of 
the area which became the central 
sector of the camp. The timber and 
brush were completely cleared; 
much of it was too light to be useful 
for constructing solid overhead 
cover. By mid-March this whole 
area was bare mud. completely co¬ 
vered with dugouts, berms, tents, 
and dumps. 

The C-41s are parked on the 
southern end of the airstrip; the 
dark line up its eastern edge is a 
drainage ditch, which became a vi¬ 
tal highway out along the strip to 
the northern ‘Anne-XIaries’ and 
‘Huguettes’ during the siege, when 
movement above ground was suici¬ 
dal. In the left background is the 
terraced hill with trees and a few 


pale buildings which became 
‘Hliane 2’, one of the most viciously 
contested strongpoints. Beyond it is 
‘Mont Chauve’ (‘Baldy’), and to 
the left the less marked feature 
‘Mont Fictif (‘Phoney’); these 
features were in enemy hands 
throughout the siege, and were the 
jumping-off points for many 
massed infantry attacks on the 
‘Blianes’; ‘Baldy’ was linked to the 
southern part of ‘B2’ by a saddle, 
and Viet support weapons were dug 
into both hillocks. 

The photo emphasises not only 
the short ranges at which the battle 
was fought, but, more importantly, 
the slight differences of elevation 
between the strongpoints and the 
valley floor: the latter was at 
roughly 475m altitude, and the 
main strongpoints were only about 
10m-20m higher. The 2 c BEP s 
counterattack up the airstrip on 23 
April took casualties from a ma¬ 
chine gun installed in a wrecked C- 
46 occupied by the Viets: even a 
few feet of elevation could he vital. 
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The visit of Gat. Navarre, C-in- 
C Indochina lo DTP at Christinas 
1953; De Castries is centre, Na¬ 
varre right, and at left is Lt.Col. 
Gaucher, CO of the Legion's 
13 c Dcmi-Brigadc. The loss of 
this tough, experienced commander 
in the first hours of the siege was a 
major blow. Jules Gaucher had 
saved with the Legion since 1931, 
first seeing action in Morocco. He 
had served in Indoc hina from 193 7 
to 194 7, and toolc pan in the 5' 
KEI's legendary fighting retreat 
from the Japanese in spring 1945. 
He was second-in-command of the 
13 c from September 1952, taking 
command shortly before Operation 
'Castor'. 

Below: 

January 1954. a napalm strike 
I bottom right) by a Teem at during 
Trench attempts to interdict the 
enemy build-up in the hills round 
DTP. This usefully illustrates the 
three main types of terrain: in the 
foreground a village of stilted huts 
can be made out, cm the edge oj rice- 
paddies: behind it there are dark 
areas offorest clinging to the jumble 
oj hills, most oj which are covered 
with thick, lighter-coloured brush. 


The only practicable bar¬ 
rier to ‘the gates of Laos’ was 
Dien Bicn Phu — a fertile 
valley some 16km long by 
9km wide, traversed roughly 
north-south by the Nam 
Youm River and Provincial 
Road 41, set in the Thai 
Highlands some 300km by 
air from Hanoi, 150km from 
the Chinese border, and 
20km north of the Laotian 
border. This small regional 
centre, cut off far from 
French-held territory and 
thus accessible only by air, 
was dominated on all sides by 
heavily wooded hills between 
400m and 700m high (1,300 
to 2,300ft.), and, more dis¬ 
tantly, by mountains rising to 
1,300m (4,250ft.). It had an 
old Japanese airstrip of 
rammed earth, which would 
need rebuilding to take heavy 
traffic. Abandoned by France 
a year beforehand during the 
Na San battles, DBP was cur¬ 
rently the training base of 
Viet Minh Regt.148. 

OPERATION ^CASTOR’ 

The operation to recapture 
DBP began on 20 November 
1953, under the command of 
Gen. Gilles, who had at his 
disposal two Groupements 
Aeroportecs or parachute 
brigades, each of three batta¬ 
lions. GAP 1 dropped that 
morning: first the 6 C BPC 
(C.dt.Bigeard; 650 men) with 
engineers of the 17 C CGP and 
gunners of the GM/ 
35 C RALP, followed by the 11/ 
1"RCP (Cdt. Brechignac; 
570 men) and GAP 1 head¬ 
quarters (I.t. Col. Fourcadc). 
Cdt.Souquet’s l cr BPC (720 
men) and the GAP’s other 
organic elements jumped that 
afternoon. VM Regt. 148, 
surprised at their training, 
reacted vigorously, and 
pulled out without suffering 
disastrous losses — Il/l cr RCP 
were dropped too far away to 
prevent this. By dusk the val¬ 
ley was in French hands. 

On the 21st, GAP 2 
dropped into Dien Bien Phu; 
the brigade commander, Lt. 
Col. Langlais, was injured, 
and casevac’d. The brigade 
consisted of Cdt. Guiraud’s 
l er BEP (650 men), accompa¬ 
nied by Gen. Gilles; the 
8 C BPC (Capt. Tourrct; 650 
men); and — arriving on the 
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22nd — Cdt. Bouvery’s 
5 C BPVN (1) . 

After the initial surprise, 
Giap immediately decided 
where to make his major 
effort; and started his divi¬ 
sions on their epic forced 
march towards the Thai 
Highlands. 

In early December the 
French improved the airstrip, 
and began flying in the units 
which would make up the 
permanent garrison of what 
was intended as a long-term 
base for wide-ranging offens¬ 
ive operations. ‘Groupemcnt 
Operationnel Nord-Oucst’ 
was commanded by a cavalry 
colonel, Christian dc Castries 
— apparently it had not been 
possible to find a general for 
the post . . . 

The paras of GAP 1 pulled 
out, to replaced progressively 
by infantry of the Foreign 
Legion (1/ and 111/13° Demi- 
Brigadc, I/2 c Regt. d’lnfan- 
tcric Etrangerc, 111/3°R El) 
and North African Rifles (11/ 
l cr Regt. dc Tirailleurs Algcr- 
iens, 11/3 C RTA, V/7RTA, 1/ 
4 c Regt. de Tirailleurs Maro- 
cains); locally recruited 
troops (Bataillons 'Thai Nos. 
2 and 3); and various support¬ 
ing arms and services (a 
squadron of M24 tanks from 
l er Regt. dc Chasseurs a Che- 
val; 105mm guns of 11/ 
4 c Regt. d’Artillcric Coloniale 
and ‘ 1II/10 C RAC, 155mm 
guns of 11/IV/4 C RAC; engi¬ 
neers of 31 c Bataillon du 
Genie, etc.). 

While the airlifts contin¬ 
ued, and the valley was pre¬ 
pared as an entrenched camp 
protected by a loose ring of 
defended localities, strong 
columns struck out into the 
hills. An ominous sign of 
things to come was provided 
by the outcome of Operation 
‘Pollux’, the planned with¬ 
drawal upon DBP of 2,000 
French-led troops from the 
more northerly garrison of 
Lai Chau, who were to be 
met on the march by three 
para battalions from DBP. 
GAP 2 never made the link¬ 
up; they had a costly, five- 
day running battle before 
regaining the camp, and the 
Lai Chau column was wiped 
out. Other strong ‘offensive 
reconnaissance’ thrusts into 
the hills during December 


Kevin Lyles’ reconstructions overleaf illustrate: 


(1) Brigadier-General Jean 
Gillcs, commander, French 
Airborne Forces Indochina 

Bora in the Pyrenees region in 
1904, Gilles entered St. Cyr in 
1922 in the same elass as the future 
Gen. 'Letlerc'. Commissioned into 
the Colonial Infantry, he fought in 
Morocco and was decorated. In 
1940 he fought in prance as a cap¬ 
tain in the 7th Colonial Infantry 
Division., Making his way to 
North Africa in 1942, he com¬ 
manded ll/13 c Regt.de Tirail¬ 
leurs Senegalais in the famous 9th 
Colonial Inf. Div., with which he 
landed in southern Prance. The end 
of the warfound him in Germany, 
second-in-command of his regi¬ 
ment, which was by now the 
23TUC. With this unit he went 
out to Indochina for his first tour in 
1946; one of his company com¬ 
manders was Capt. Bigeard. He 
returned to Prance to take command 
of the 1"* DBCCP, the formation 
which trained Colonial Parachute 
units for deployment to Indochina. 
During his second tour in the Par 
East, Col. Gilles was given com¬ 
mand of the defence of the ‘airhead' 
at Na San, a strategically impor¬ 
tant position isolated in the Thai 
Highlands which was subjected to 
heavy attacks in winter 1952. The 
defence and maintenance of this 
camp were successful, if very costly 
in resources; and after holding the 
post for six months Gillcs was rew¬ 
arded with his general’s stars. As 
commander of airborne forces, 
Gilles led the jump on Dien Bien 
Phu in November 1953; hut he did 
not hide his lack of confidence in the 
high command plan, and recognised 
that it was facile to build too much 
on the victory at Na San, achieved 
under very different conditions. 
Mien Gen. Cogny visited the val¬ 
ley on 22 November, Gilles — a 
familiar figure on the DZ, buzz¬ 
ing around on a motor-scooter — 
asked Cogny to relieve him as soon 
as he could, and give him a job 
somewhere ‘in the open air'. He left 
the valley within days; already 
troubled by a heart disorder, and at 
the end of his tour, he returned to 
Prance. 

The one-eyed general stowed his 
glass eye in the pocket of his smock 
during jumps; he wore a modified 
version of the British wartime 
‘windproof camou flage uniform — 
known as ‘sausage skin' to the 
French paras, and popular in Indo¬ 
china for its light, airy comfort. 
The smock had <m addedfull-length 
frontal zip; and the trousers had a 
conventional fly, and two snap- 
fastened thigh pockets added to the 
outside legs. He wears the same 
beret and badge as Langlais; a US 


web pistol belt; and US double- 
buckle boots. His only insignia is a 
black cloth strip bearing his two 
stars of rank buttoned to the chest of 
the smock. 


(2) Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pierre Langlais, command¬ 
ing officer, Groupement 
Aeoportee 2. 

Born in 1909, this tense, wiry Bre¬ 
ton graduated from St. Cyr in 
1930. As a young subaltern he 
chose a hard posting: the Mehar- 
istes camel companies in the deep 
Sahara, where a lone officer could 
spend months on patrol with his 
native troopers. He too fought in 
Prance and Germany. His first tour 
in Indochina was as a young batta¬ 
lion commander with the 9th Col¬ 
onial Infantry Division, and in¬ 
cluded the punishing street fighting 
in Hanoi in spring 194 7. After a 
second tour he returned to France 
and passed the parachute course, 
taking command of the l"' 
DBCCP This jungle-exper¬ 
ienced combat commander led GAP 
2 in the 21 November drop; and, 
when his broken ankle had barely 
healed, returned to DBP as com¬ 
mander of the parachute units there 
on 12 December. 

On 24 March he took over oper¬ 
ational command of the defence, 
hacked by his unit commanders and 
with De Castries’ agreement and 
co-operation. It was an obviously 
sensible move; and for the rest of the 
siege this lieutenant-colonel acted as 
battle commander of a force of 
10,000 men. Known for his temper 
and his fierce devotion to his men, 
Langlais bore a crushing and heart¬ 
breaking task without flinching, 
earning the complete loyalty of his 
subordinates under the worst im¬ 
aginable conditions. Mien the 
camp fell he burned his red para¬ 
trooper's beret rather then let the 
enemy take it. 

Langlais wears the sand-khaki 
shirt with short-cut sleeves in which 
he was often photographed; the wo¬ 
ven version of the paratroop brevet 
is sewn to the right breast, and the 
rank stripes of lieutenant-colonel 
(gold/silver/gold/silver/gold) are 
displayed on black shoulder slides. 
(Mien, on 15 April, he and other 
senior officers in DBP were pro¬ 
moted one grade by radio, De Cas¬ 
tries inked over the red backing of 
his own colonel's stripes and gave 
them to Langlais.) He wears the 
mle. 1947/52 camou flaged airborne 
fatigue trouser, fare'Ml' No. 16, 
pages 27-34), and French 
mle. 1950 jump-boots. Like De 


Castries, he uses a US-type of¬ 
ficer’s narrow web belt. The red 
beret, with standard airborne 
troops' silver badge, was worn by 
all Metropolitan and Colonial par¬ 
atroops in Indochina from March 
1951. 

(3) Colonel Christian de la 
Croix dc Castries, com¬ 
manding officer, GONO De 

Castries joined the army in 1922 at 
the age of 20, and graduated from 
the cavalry officers' school at Sau- 
mur: m the 1930s he was a noted 
competition rider. Captured by the 
Germans in 1940 after distinguish¬ 
ing himself in combat, Capt. de 
Castries escaped in March 1941; he 
reached North Af rica, and served in 
the 3'Rcgt dc Spahis Marocains 
under the then-Col. Navarre. He 
fought in Italy, Prance and Ger¬ 
many as an armoured officer, being 
gravely wounded,and reaching the 
rank of chef d'escadrons. He 
served his first tour in Indochina in 
1946-49; and was again seriously 
wounded during his second tour. He 
came out for his third tour in sum¬ 
mer 1953; and was named com¬ 
mander of the Dien Bien Phu posi¬ 
tion — there was no noticeable 
jostling for the post among gener¬ 
als. Dc Castries' record as a much¬ 
decorated, dashing, stylish cavalry¬ 
man was unquestionable; an aris¬ 
tocrat of ancient military family, he 
was (i gambler, a great lover of 
women, and a man of notable 
charm. 

De Castries was made the public 
scapegoat for the disaster in the af¬ 
termath of Dien Bien Phu. Much 
was made of his abdication of day- 
to-day operational command in fa¬ 
vour of Langlais; and a comment by 
the latter to the court of enquiry, to 
the effect that De Castries’ role had 
been ‘to transmit my messages to 
Hanoi', was to haunt him ever 
after. But many accounts confirm 
that his contribution was consider¬ 
able, and Langlais never wavered 
in his friendship and apparent res¬ 
pect for an officer who was selected 
for a battle which was never fought 
— the offensive, mobile command 
envisaged by the planners. 

Photos show him wearing the 
dark khaki shirt and the Ml 947 
combat fatigues, with canvas and 
rubber ‘pataugas ’. The five gold 
rank stripes of colonel are worn on 
the red shoulder slides of his branch, 
the Spahis. His all-red Spalii side- 
cap bears rank chevrons, two but¬ 
tons, and cm the left front a mid¬ 
night blue diamond bearing the gold 
five-point ‘Sherifian star’ of the 
Moroccan Spahis. He normally af¬ 
fected a red silk scarf, and a shoot¬ 
ing-stick. 


and January — mounted by 
several first-class battalions at 
a time, with air, artillery and 
tank support — were checked 
by increasingly strong enemy 
continued on page 13 


(1) French parachute battalions were 
designated, c.g.: 1", 6' Bataillons de 
Parachutistes Coloniaux; 11/1“ Regi¬ 
ment de Chasseurs Parachutistes; 8' 
Bataillon Parachutiste de Choc; 1" 
Bataillon f.t ranger de Parachutistes; 
5 C Bataillon de Parachutistes Vietna- 


miens. The Metropolitan units, 11/1" 
RCP and 8 r BPC, had one locally- 
recruited company each, as did the 
Foreign Legion battalion; the Col¬ 
onial battahons had two each. These 
were official proportions: in fact 
many units were half Vietnamese. 
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Above: General arrangement west. Spot heights are shown in clarity. No attempt has been made which were very irregular, and jor 

map of Dien Bien Phn, presented metres; and we have added a grid of to mimic the actual shape on the which sources are contradictory, 

as an aerial view from the south- one-kilometre squares, for added ground of individual strongpoints, (.Map from research by the author) 



























































(2) Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pierre Langlaii, command¬ 
ing officer, Groupement 
Aeoportee 2. 


forces. Denied their planned 
freedom of movement in the 
Highlands, the French fought 
an escalating series of 
encounter battles on the val¬ 
ley floor itself during January 
and February. 


THE TRAP CLOSES 

By a superhuman effort, 
Giap’s troops (and the scores 
of thousands of volunteer and 
press-ganged coolies upon 
whom his logistics depended) 


completed during February a 
near-total investment of the 
valley. Hundreds of miles of 
track were built or enlarged, 
camouflaged. and main¬ 
tained, while troops, disas¬ 
sembled artillery, and every 


kind of supplies for a corps- 
strength army struggled 
through thejungle hills under 
constant threat of air attack. 

Almost the whole of Giap’s 
field army, the ‘Chuc Luc’, 
was deployed in the hills 


(I) Brigadier-General Jean 
Gillea, commander, French 
Airborne Force* Indochina 
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(3) Colonel Chrittian de la 
Croix de Castries, com¬ 
manding officer, GONO 














Early 1954: in strongpoint ‘Isa¬ 
belle ' the ground has been cleared 
and trenches dug to link the 
bunkers. Lfgionnaires of the III/ 
3'RE1 wear the dark khaki MI947 
combat fatigues, with various 
khaki shirts, the pale kltaki hush- 
hat, and (left) the Legion's green 
and red sidecap. 

‘Isabelle’, 6km south of the main 
camp, guarded the exit of Route 41 
from the valley, and an auxiliary 
airstrip (which became unusable 
even before the main airstrip). 
Commanded by Lt. Col Andre La- 
lande, the much-decorated and very 
able veteran of Narvik, the Wes¬ 
tern Desert, Italy and NW Europe 
who led the 3'RHI, it was a 
<juarter-scptare-mile position in a 
bend of the Nam Youm. Apart 
from the Legion battalion it held 
Algerians of the II/1 C, RTA, and 
later survivors of the V/7'RTA; 
about 400 Thais of various units; 
three Chaffee tanks, and eleven 
105mm guns. Completely isolated 
by 30 March, it owed its survival 
until the end of the seige to La- 
lande's insistence on genuinely 
shell-proof hunkers. The difficulty 
of air-dropping to such a small tar¬ 
get meant that ‘Isabelle ’ suffered 
even worse shortages of every 
necessity than the main camp. But 
it was from here that the last shells 
were fired; and from here that the 
only organised break-out was at¬ 
tempted, on the night of 7/8 March. 

The spearhead got 9km before be¬ 
ing trapped. (Private collection) 

around the camp: the VM 
308th, 312th and 316th Divi¬ 
sions, part of the 304th, and 

— most significantly — his 
artillery, concentrated in the 
351st Heavy Division. The 
French gravely underesti¬ 
mated his strength in guns, 
and his ability to transport, 
install, conceal, and supply 
them. His 28 infantry batta¬ 
lions were well supplied and 
supported with light automa¬ 
tics, machine guns, mortars 
and rccoilless rifles. Total gun 
strength was around 200 
pieces of 75mm and 105mm 

— plus a completely unsus¬ 
pected flak regiment of 
37mm guns, trained and at 
least partly manned by Com¬ 
munist Chinese. 

It is not clear at what stage 
the French command began 
to think of DDF less as a base 
for offensive action and more 
as the ‘anvil’ on which French 
firepower would break Giap’s 
regular divisions: presumably 
by 17 February, when the 
cost of further large-scale sor¬ 
ties was declared unaccep¬ 
table. The confidence bred by 
a garrison of (by mid-March) 
some 10,870 men, with 10 


tanks, 24 x 105mm and four 
155mm guns, strong heavy 
mortar elements, and six on- 
-basc Bearcat fighter- 
bombers, apparently silenced 
any doubts which may have 
been expressed about the 
camp’s suitability for the lat¬ 
ter role. 

A continuous perimeter 
would have required four 
times the available 12 batta¬ 
lions. The loose system of 
defended localities, code- 
named after girls in alphabeti¬ 
cal order, typically consisted 
of mutally supporting 
strongpoints — earth 
trenches protected by inade¬ 
quate wire ‘cattle-fencing’ 
and insufficient mines, the 
bunkers for command posts 
and support weapons thinly 
constructed of timber and 
sandbags. Airlift capacity 
was far too limited to fly in 
adequate engineer stores for 
overhead cover from strong 
field artillery. But Giap was 
not believed to have strong 
artillery; and any which 
revealed itself was expected 
to be silenced without trouble 
by counter-battery fire and 
air attack. 

During January Giap 
manoeuvred skillfully in 
Laos, tying down French 
reserves; but the monsoon 
season was approaching, and 
if he was to achieve his 
necessary victory by the end 
of May he had to grasp the 


nettle soon. The French com¬ 
mand showed no sign of rea¬ 
lising that the coming battle 
would be decisive, and failed 
to use this precious time to 
concentrate their whole effort 
on Dien Bien Phu. 

On 31 January the Viet 
artillery began a harassing fire 
on the camp, and upon the 
airstrip which was its only 
lifeline. During February the 
camp’s batteries, the French 
air force, and strong infantry 
sorties attempted to find and 
silence the enemy guns. They 
failed; Viet Minh mastery of 
concealment was frustrat- 
ingly complete. Shelling took 
a steady toll of men and 
machines in the weeks that 
followed. 

By mid-March Giap had 
concentrated a force which 
may have totalled more than 
100,000 troops and logistic 
personnel. This ten-to-one 
ratio seems less impressive 
when seen against the com¬ 
parison of actual infantry bat¬ 
talions — 28 to 12. But 
perhaps half the French garri¬ 
son’s total strength repre¬ 
sented ‘mouths’ but not 
‘bayonets’, in a camp depen¬ 
dent on air supply; and the 
imbalance in artillery, 
notionally cancelled out to 
some extent by French air 
power, would become crucial 
when the heavy monsoon 
rains and mists of late March 
blinded the air force. 


THE SIEGE BEGINS 

At 17(X)hrs. on 13 March 
1954 a massive artillery bom¬ 
bardment fell upon the camp. 
It had been expected — its 
weight had not. Command 
posts came under particularly 
heavy fire. Aircraft scram¬ 
bling to leave the strip came 
under fire from carefully- 
sited A A guns to the north. 
By 1815hrs. Cdt. Pcgot of the 
III/13‘1)BLE on ‘Beatrice’ 
reported fanatically deter¬ 
mined infantry attacks. By 
1830 he no longer answered 
his radio. The first two 
105mm guns were knocked 
out in the camp as they fired 
in support: throughout the 
siege the gun crews, in their 
open pits, would take par¬ 
ticularly heavy casualties. 

As Lt. Col.Gaucher, CO of 
the 13 e DBLE and com¬ 
mander of the central sector 
defences, tried to co-ordinate 
the defence over company 
links, a shell penetrated his 
command post, mortally 
wounding him and other staff 
officers. That night ‘Beatrice’ 
was overrun; a delayed coun¬ 
terattack the next morning 
stalled far short of the objec¬ 
tive. A Legion battalion had 
been smashed in just six 
hours, with 60% fatalities. 

On 14 March the Vietna¬ 
mese paras of the 5 e BPVN 
were dropped over the valley 
once more, to replace the lost 
battalion. That night the 
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strongly fortified and 
defended ‘Gabrielle’ position 
suffered the same fate as ‘Bea¬ 
trice’: massive bombard¬ 
ment, followed by mass 
infantry attacks after dark. 
The Algerians of the V IT 
RTA resisted stoutly, but 
took heavy losses; and the 
survivors — confused by gar¬ 
bled radio traffic, and by the 
loss of key officers — fell 
back in the early morning of 
the 16th, just in time to meet 
and disorganise a counterat¬ 
tack which was itself stalled 
and nervous under heavy fire. 
Its major component was the 
tired 5 C BPVN, whose CO 
(now Capt. Botella) purged 
part of his unit during a bitter 
post mortem; it should be 
said that the rest of the unit 
fought heroically thereafter. 

Morale was severely 
shaken by the loss of the two 
vital northern positions, and 
two good battalions, in 36 
hours. Gaucher’s death disor¬ 
iented the command staff; the 
artillery commander, Piroth, 
committed suicide, and the 
chief-of-staff had a nervous 
breakdown. That night Thai 
troops of BT 3 slipped away 
through the wire. The mood 
improved with the air-drop¬ 
ping on the 16th of Bigeard’s 
6 1 ' BPC ; but the Thais con¬ 
tinued to desert. ‘Anne Marie 
1 ’ and ‘2’ were abandoned, ‘3’ 
and ‘4’ being retitlcd 
‘Hugucttc 6’ and ‘7’. 

Though Giap did not 
immediately exploit his gains 
— his artillery expenditure 
had exceeded his plans — he 
was able to tighten the ring of 
batteries and flak positions 
significantly. The airstrip was 
still usable, but at great risk. 


Viet approach trenches could 
be seen snaking towards the 
remaining strongpoints. 
Attempts to maintain contact 
with the far southerly strong- 
point ‘Isabelle’ now proved 
so costly that from the end of 
the month it would be forced 
to fight its own lonely battle 
for survival, contributing 
nothing to the defence of the 
main camp except artillery 
shoots. 

On 24 March Lt. Col. 
Langlais of GAP 2 took over¬ 
all operational command of 
the defence, with Bigeard as 
his deputy for setting up 
counterattacks by the paras of 
the always overstretched cen¬ 
tral reserve. The first was 
highly successful, and raised 
morale by its vindication of 
an aggressive spirit. On 28 
March 6 e BPC and 8 C BPC 
led a thrust out to the west, 
destroying flak nests at Ban 
Ban and Ban Ong Pet. 

Since shelling finally closed 
the airstrip that day, the camp 
would now depend entirely 
on air-drops for supplies and 
replacements; and the hard- 
pressed transport squadrons 
faced mounting losses from 
intense flak which soon 
forced them to 6,500ft., and 
later 8,500ft. — thus ensuring 
that much vital materiel fell 
outside the shrinking peri¬ 
meter. Gathering in the 
drops, under a fire which 
made daylight movement 
above ground increasingly 
lethal, was complicated by 
the depredations of the ‘rats 
of the Nam Youm’ — 
hundreds of ‘internal 
deserters’ from broken units, 
mainly non-European, who 
lurked in caves along the river 


banks and emerged to forage 
after dark. Their numbers 
may have reached 2,000 by 
the end of the siege. 

‘The Battle of 
the Five Hills’ 

The pause in major Viet 
infantry attacks ended on the 
night of 30 March, when a 
very intense period of fight¬ 
ing for the eastern strong- 
points of ‘Dominique’ and 
‘Eliane’ began; it would last 
until 4 April, without respite, 
and would cost both sides 
dear. It was characterised by 
heavy dusk bombardments 
followed by ‘human wave’ 
infantry attacks. Lost posi¬ 
tions were vigorously coun¬ 
terattacked by scratch forces 
— typically, two or three 
companies from different 
para and Legion battalions, 
‘odds and ends’ of broken 
units, and sometimes two or 
three of the dwindling inven¬ 
tory of Chaffee tanks. The 
main events were as follows: 
30/31 March: ‘Dominique T, 
‘2’, ‘5’ overrun. ‘Eliane 1’ and 
part of ‘E2’ lost; latter 
retaken. 

31 March: Counterattacks 
retook ‘D2’ and ‘El’, but 
unable to consolidate, and 
positions abandoned again; 
front line remained ‘D3\ 
‘E2’, ‘E4’. 

31 March/1 April: Mass 
attacks on ‘E2’ fought off. In 
west, loss and recapture of 
‘Hugucttc 7’. 

1/2 April: Mass attacks on 
‘Hugucttc 6’ and ‘7’; latter 
reinforced and held with dif¬ 
ficulty. First elements of II/l cr 
RCP dropped over camp — it 
would take three nights to 
complete insertion. (This 
grudging reinforcement by 


‘penny packets’ barely rep¬ 
laced immediate losses, and 
prevented the garrison sicz- 
ing the initiative at any point. 
Replacements for specialist 
personnel, e.g. gun and tank 
crews, never kept pace with 
losses.) 

2 April: ‘Hugucttc 7’ aban¬ 
doned. Counterattack retook 
lost parts of ‘E2’. 

2/3 April: Enemy regained 
parts of‘E2’. (The main axis 
of the fighting on ‘E2’ was the 
spine between northern and 
southern positions, with Viet 
infantry pouring across from 
*Baldy\) 

3/4 April: ‘HI’ and ‘H6\ 
almost surrounded by enemy 
trenches, held thanks to suc¬ 
cessful counterattack up 
airstrip. 

4/5 April: TI6’ held against 
major assault; reinforcements 
held Victs in contact until 
dawn, when artillery and air 
strikes inflicted heavy losses. 

The pressure of infantry 
attacks now eased briefly. 
The attackers had sustained 
very heavy casualties — per¬ 
haps 10,000 since 13 May — 
and reverted to trench war¬ 
fare, pushing forward their 
saps between the French 
strongpoints in a deadly 
spider-web. 

The next three weeks were 
characterised by fighting 
which increasingly resembled 
the Western Front in 1915-18. 

One of the eastern positions, almost 
certainly on the 'Blianes'; beyond 
are a line oj hills of c.780m, anil a 
skyline of c. 1,200m mountains. 
The soldiers at right middleground 
give scale to thisfeatureless hilltop, 
cleared of brush and seamed with 
trenches and pits. It is easy to im¬ 
agine why attacks across such fea¬ 
tures were so costly. 





Perhaps the mast famous photo to 
come out of Diett Bint Phu: a con- 
ferettce of paratroop commanders in 
Langlais' CP. Left to right: cut hy 
left edge. Cdt. Maurice Guiraud, 

CO I "BEP and later, Composite 
Foreign Parachute Battalion; 

Capt. Andre Botella, CO 
5'BPVN, Cdt. Marcel Bigcard, 

CO 6'BPC, and Langlais'deputy 
for counterattacks; Capt. Pierre 
Tourret, CO 8*BPC; Lt. Col. 

Pierre Langlais, CO GAP 2, and 
later operational commander of the 
camp; and Cdt. Hubert de Seguins- 
Pazzis. chief-of-staff, GAP 2. 

The enemy trenches ate stea¬ 
dily into the camp, isolating 
thinly-held strongpoints 
from the main central posi¬ 
tions. The monsoon rains, 
which had begun in earnest 
on 29 March, were turning 
the valley into a swamp of 
orange mud, into which 
shell-battered trenches and 
bunkers slowly melted. 
Vicious night raids and patrol 
encounters and steady shell¬ 
ing from the slopes which 
dominated all movement 
below, took an increasing 
toll. Air-drops failed to keep 
pace with expenditure of 
food, ammunition, medical 
supplies, and personnel. The 
enemy flak remained deadly. 

On 9 April the first ele¬ 
ments of the 2 C BEP were 
dropped. Next day a brilliant 
attack retook ‘Eliane 1’. and it 
was held against the enemy’s 
vicious reaction. There was 
heavy fighting around 
‘Huguette 1’ and ‘6’ between 
14 and 18 April; enemy 
trenches now cut them off, 
and on the night of the 17th/ 
18th the whole reserves had 
to be committed to breaking 
a path for the garrison of‘H6’ 
to withdraw, with only lim¬ 
ited success. ‘Huguette 1 ’ fell 
to direct assault on 22/23 
March. On the 23rd a coun¬ 
terattack up the airstrip to 
retake it by the now-com- 
plctc 2 C BEP went badly 
wrong, sustaining such 
heavy casualties that the sur¬ 
vivors of the two Legion par¬ 
achute battalions were 
amalgamated on 25 April. 

The plight of the wounded 
was by now appalling. The 
dedicated Dr. Grauwin was 
able to offer only the most 
basic care in an underground 
hospital consisting of dark, 
partly flooded dug-outs. 
Many seriously wounded 


men preferred to return to 
their positions after treatment 
— even recent amputees. 

Apart from the II/l cr RCP, 
the 2* BEP, and — in the final 
days of the siege — part of the 
l cr BPC, reinforcements dur¬ 
ing this period also included 
nearly 700 individual volun¬ 
teers who made their first 
parachute jump over the 
camp, after minimal instruc¬ 
tion. In all, nearly 2,600 men 
volunteered for this ordeal, 
including 450 Arabs and Afri¬ 
cans, and 95 Vietnamese. 

It is impossible not to 
wonder if the outcome might 
have been different if the 
three fresh parachute batta¬ 
lions had been committed to 
the camp in a single operation 
in late March or early April. 
Even the forces then in the 
camp inflicted terribly costly 
setbacks on Giap’s infantry, 
whose falling morale is docu¬ 
mented. What might not 
have been achieved by the 
arrival of a fresh brigade? 

In the last days of April the 
southern ‘Huguettcs’ were 
held by the Legion paras; 
‘Claudine’ by the I/2 e REI; 
‘Eliane 2’ by I/13 C DBLE; the 
rest of‘Eliane’ by parts of 11/ 
F RCP, 5 f BPVN, and 6' 
BPC; the rump of ‘Domini¬ 
que’ by troops of the 6 C BPC, 
and some Algerians; and 
‘Epervier’ by remnants of the 
5 e BPVN and 8 C BPC. Odds 
and ends of Moroccan, Thai 
and Legion units plugged the 
gaps. 

Into the darkness 

The night of 30 April and the 
next day saw heavy fighting 
around ‘Huguette 5’. That 
night a massive bombard¬ 


ment blanketed and sealed 
‘Dominique 3’ and ‘Eliane 1’; 
and by 02(X)hrs. on the 2nd, 
both had been overrun by 
massed infantry assault, com¬ 
pletely outflanking ‘E2’ and 
‘E4’. That same night 
‘Huguette 5’ was also 
swamped. On the night of 2/ 
3 May some 100 men of the 
l cr BPC were parachuted in, 
and another 150 on 3/4 May; 
it took them six hours to 
crawl up to positions on 
‘Eliane’, just a mile from their 
assembly point. As the paras 
struggled through the mud, 
the 80 Moroccans and legion¬ 
naires in ‘Huguette 4’ were 
wiped out by some 3,000 Viet 
attackers — but not before 
their bitter resistance so 
demoralised the enemy that 
two Viet battalion com¬ 
manders were relieved of 
command under fire . . . 

The night of 4/5 May 
brought another 74 men of 
the T r BPC, and Langlais 
shifted his reeling survivors 
to stiffen the ‘Eliancs’ with 
these fresh troops. Minor 
infantry attacks on eastern 
and western strongpoints on 
the 6th were followed at dusk 
by very heavy artillery fire. 
At 1845hrs. all-out infantry 
assaults were launched, first 
on the ‘Elianes’, then on 
‘Claudine’. Despite heroic 
resistance and local counter¬ 
attacks, the eastern hill posi¬ 
tions were overwhelmed, as 
was most of ‘Claudine’. The 
morning of 7 May brought 
the realisation that the only 
faint hope remaining was for 
a limited break-out by the fit¬ 
test men; but new Viet posi¬ 
tions to the south soon killed 


even that illusion. 

After radio contact with 
Hanoi, the newly-promoted 
Gen. de Castries announced a 
cease-fire to take effect from 
1730hrs. that afternoon. 
After 56 days, silence fell at 
last over the shell-churned 
garbage-dump in the mud 
which had been the proud 
‘base aero-terrestre’ of Dien 
Bicn Phu. 

* * * 

Reliable statistics are hard 
to come by. Bernard Fall, in 
his epic account Hell hi A 
Very Small Place , presents his 
own tables after analysis of 
official figures from both 
sides. Viet dead are quoted at 
7,900, with about 15,000 
wounded. Given that the 
entire Viet army at DBP had 
just seven qualified doctors, 
the latter figure probably 
includes many who died of 
their wounds. 

Some 16,540 French 
Union troops fought at DBP 
between November 1953 and 
May 1954. About 2,200 are 
known to have died there, 
and many of the 1,700 or so 
listed as missing can be added 
to the dead with virtual cer¬ 
tainty. The total for wounded 
was about 6,450. At the time 
of the cease-fire about 860 
wounded were repatriated 
direct. Between 6,000 and 
7,000 able-bodied or ‘lightly 
wounded’ men (many of 
them, in fact, severely 
wounded) marched into Viet 
captivity. About 2,000 would 
be repatriated after the 
Geneva accords some months 
later; about 1,000 more, For¬ 
eign Legion prisoners from 
countries now under Com¬ 
munist rule, were sent back 
to them, and to an uncertain 
fate. The remaining men, 
between 4,000 and 5,000 
(depending upon how many 
of the ‘missing’ had been cap¬ 
tured earlier), died cither on 
the death-marches or in the 
Viet camps. 

Just 78 of the garrison, 
including 19 Europeans, suc¬ 
cessfully evaded capture and 
reached French lines some 
180km away. IMI 

To be continued: Part 2 will 
describe and illustrate the 
unifonns of the parachute 
battalions. 
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(A) Fusiliers — the ffizzens of 
their muskets corned with while 
safety-stalls — are inspected hy a 
Fusilier sergeant, right. Note the 
slightly hhghter scarlet of his coat, 
his plain white lace and his sash. 


Re-enactment: 

23rd Regiment, Royal Welch Fusiliers in America (1) 

[AY CALLAHAM 

A pril 1989 sees the tercentenary of the Royal Welch Fusiliers; and to add 
a further note of colour and tradition to the ceremonies planned to take 
place at Wrexham, Powys Castle, Caernarfon Castle and Conwy, 1RWF 
have paid a notable compliment to a group of American re-enactors. The 
‘23rd Regiment of Foot, Royal Welch Fusiliers in America’ — seen in 
England in August 1987 during a memorable visit by a number of similar 
groups — have been invited to return, to help today’s Fusiliers mark their 
regiment’s 300th anniversary. This article, by an officer of the 23rd Regt., 
RWFiA, describes the real regiment’s service in the 
American Revolution, and the uniforms and 
kit reproduced by the re-enactors. 

Part 1 deals with the 
rank-and-file. 
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T here is no single explana¬ 
tion as to why grown 
men and women dress up in 
costume and devote a great 
deal of time and money to 
‘playing soldiers’. All are ser¬ 
ious students of military his¬ 
tory who have discovered 
that recreating the lifestyle of 
a given period is a wonderful 
way to learn about, and to 
appreciate, the sacrifices and 
achievements of their ances¬ 
tors. Many dedicated rc- 
cnactors arc also eager to pre¬ 
sent educational programmes 
to demonstrate how things 
really were, rather than let¬ 
ting the ‘Hollywood’ image 
prevail. The main reason 
why they do it is, of course, 
that it is fun. 

The reasons why Ameri¬ 
cans should choose to repre¬ 
sent the army of King George 
III are more complex. Some 
arc true Anglophiles who arc 
proud of their heritage, and 
show it. Many simply enjoy 
the novelty of ‘playing the 
other side’; others are 
attracted by the brilliant 
uniforms, the crisp drill, and 
the pomp and ceremony of an 
18th century professional 
army. The number of reasons 
probably equals the number 
of individual participants. 

The Royal Welch Fusiliers 
in America had their begin¬ 
nings in the Centennial celeb¬ 
rations of the American Civil 
War, paradoxically enough. 
Re-enactment units were 
formed under the sponsor¬ 
ship of various states which 
provided troops during that 
war. Unfortunately, the qua¬ 
lity of uniforms, drill, camps 
and necessaries was — with a 
few exceptions — very poor 
in terms of authentic re-cre¬ 
ation. Incorrect materials, 
patterns, weapons and drill 
were common, as was inap¬ 
propriate behaviour. Both 
the serious participants, and 
the viewing public, were 
short-changed. After the 
Civil War Centennial many 
began to look forward to the 
American Revolution Bicen¬ 
tennial, and were determined 
to present it in a more pro- 

Abovc: 

From left to right: sergeant of Fusi¬ 
liers, Fusilier, and Drummer of the 
‘Royal Welch Fusiliers in Ameri¬ 
ca’. (All photographs courtesy of 
the author.) 



fcssional and realistic 
manner. 

Two men, David Cole and 
William Draper, decided to 
re-create a regiment repre¬ 
senting the British redcoat. 
The question they faced at 
once was: which regiment? 
They took as criteria a good 
war record, preferably 
including service in most of 
the major campaigns and bat¬ 
tles; and an impressive 
uniform. David Cole 
researched the service records 
of the 63 Foot, Horse and 
Artillery regiments which 
served in America during the 
war by consulting various 
historical publications and 
contacting museums and 


regimental associations. Bill 
Draper researched uniforms 
by studying works such as 
Uniforms of the American Revo- 
lution by Lefferts; the Royal 
Warrants of 1768; museum 
examples; inspection returns, 
newspaper descriptions of 
deserters’ costume, and other 
written sources. 

After months of indepen¬ 
dent research, they met to 
compare results. One regi¬ 
ment stood out: the 23rd 
Regiment of Foot, Royal 
Welch Fusiliers. 

WAR SERVICE OF THE 
23rd FOOT 

The 23rd was formed in 1689 
when Henry, Lord I lerbert 


ofChirbury raised a regiment 
for service in the Irish and 
Flemish campaigns. The 
regiment shed its first blood 
in the Battle of the Boyne; 
and was in action throughout 
the siege of Namur. Under 
Marlborough the 23rd fought 
at the Schellenbcrg, Blen¬ 
heim, Ramillics, Oudcnarde 
and Malplaquet. 

in the mid-18th century the 
23rd saw action at Dettingen 
(1743) and at Fontenoy two 
years later. In 1756 they were 
among the units surrendered 
as a result of the fall of 
Minorca to Marshal Riche¬ 
lieu. Two years later they 
were in action against the 
French once again, in attacks 
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on the French coast; and in 
1759 the 23rd was one of the 
six British infantry regiments 
which routed the French 
cavalry at Mindcn, earning 
(but choosing not to exercise) 
the privilege of wearing a red 
rose in their headgear in com¬ 
memoration of Minden every 
1 August. 

To America 

Arriving in the American col¬ 
onics in 1773. the 23rd served 
throughout the Revolution¬ 
ary War. The regiment’s 
Hank companies fought at 
Lexington and Concord in 
the first days of the war in 
mid-April 1775; and the bat¬ 
talion companies formed part 
of Lord Percy’s relief col¬ 
umn. The Royal Welch Fusi¬ 
liers fought again in the Battle 
of Charlcstownc Heights or 
Breed’s 1 till (erroneously 
called Bunker Hill) on 17 
June. They endured the siege 
and, in March 1776, the 
evacuation of Boston. The 
New York campaign of that 
year saw the 23rd in action at 
Long Island (27 August), 
White Plains (28 October), 
and Fort Washington (16 
November). 

In 1777 the 23rd fought in 
the victories at Brandywine 
(11 September) and German¬ 
town (4 October). The next 
year brought further 
bloodshed at the significant 
battle of Monmouth, which 
was one of the first occasions 
on which Washington's Con¬ 
tinental regulars proved 


themselves equal to the red¬ 
coats in pitched battle (28 
June). Within a matter of 
weeks the 23rd were on board 
ship, acting as marines with 
Lord Howe’s fleet as it 
manoeuvred against D’Esta- 
ing’s French force off New¬ 
port, Rhode Island. The 
regiment took part in the raid 
on Danbury, Connecticut; 
and participated in the cap¬ 
ture of Stoney Point on 31 
May 1779. 

During the southern cam¬ 
paign of 1780 the 23rd took 
part in the capture of Charles¬ 
ton, South Carolina in May 
— perhaps the worst Ameri¬ 
can disaster of the war. They 
continued to serve in the 
south under Lord Cornwal¬ 
lis, some companies being 
deployed as garrison troops, 
and a three-company batta¬ 
lion fighting at Camden in 
mid-August. The regiment 
later saw action at Polk’s Hill. 
During the race to the Dan 
River in pursuit of the rebel 
general Daniel Morgan after 
his brilliant victory over Tar- 
leton at Cowpens on 17Janu¬ 
ary 1781, the 23rd fought at 
the Catawba Crossing, and in 
many skirmishes. Their next 
major battle was the bloody 
victory at Guildford Court 
House on 15 March; here the 
Royal Welch Fusiliers suf¬ 
fered almost 25% casualties. 
It was during this battle that 
Sgt. Roger Lamb of the 23rd 
saved Lord Cornwallis from 
certain capture or death by 


grabbing his bridle and lead¬ 
ing him to the British lines 
when he was about to ride 
into the middle of a Rebel 
unit in wooded country. 

After a period of rest and 
refitting the 23rd accompa¬ 
nied Cornwallis to York- 
town, where it was reunited 
with its light company from 
New York. The Royal Welch 
Fusiliers took part in the 
action at Greensprings, and 
provided men to ride as dra¬ 
goons with Lt.Col.Tarleton’s 
British Legion in his capture 
of part of the Rebel Virginia 
Assembly at Charlottesville. 

During the siege of York- 
town in September-October 
1781 the 23rd. with a small 
detachment of marines, held 
one of the forward redoubts 
against heavy odds: it is still 
known as Fusilier’s Redoubt 
in their honour. When Lord 
Cornwallis ordered his army 
to lay down their arms on 19 
October two officers of the 
23rd — upon being informed 
that the regimental colours 
were to be surrendered cased 
— concealed the colours on 
their bodies and surrendered 
bare poles concealed by cases. 
The colours were never 
taken, and were smuggled 
home when the regiment was 
repatriated in 1783. 


Uclow: 

Detail of the cap plate worn by 
Fusiliers and Grenadiers; and rear 
view ofFusilier cap, showing collar 
detail, and hair dressed in the so- 
called 'grenadier's bob'. 


The Royal Welch Fusiliers 
thus fought in every major 
campaign of the %var except 
the Burgoyne expedition. 

THE UNIFORMS 


To portray the 23rd Regi¬ 
ment of the 1770s-80s 
required much research to 
determine how they really- 
looked, rather than merely 
how they should have 
looked. A Fusilier on garri¬ 
son duty in Boston in 1775 


One of several styles of forage cap 
worn by members of the re-created 
regiment. This classic 'nightcap' is 
red with a blue band and white 
tassel. Typically, such items were 
made from worn-out 
regimental uniforms. 




would have presented a very 
different appearance six years 
later on campaign in the Car- 
olinas and Virginia. The 
uniforms went through a 
continual process of small 
changes due to logistics and 
field adaptations. For exam¬ 
ple, the bayonet carriage 
worn around the waist early 
in the war was hung over the 
shoulder during the later 
campaigns. The officers of 
the re-created regiment 
selected the garrison uniform 
of 1775 as the standard; and 
uniforms and kit are made to 
resemble those of the 18th 
century as closely as research 
can document, and modern 
sources of supply will allow'. 

Each regiment at that time 
had ten companies: eight bat¬ 
talion companies, one grena¬ 
dier company and one light 
infantry company. 

Fusilier Companies 

The most obvious dis¬ 
tinguishing mark of a Fusilier 
regiment was the wearing of 
bearskin caps by the battalion 
(‘Fusilier’) companies, the 
bearskin being a symbol of 
distinction ordinarily 

reserved in Line regiments 
for the grenadier company. 
Headgear 

The re-created uniform 
begins with the Fusilier cap: a 
lOin. tall black bearskin — fur 
combed upwards — with a 
front plate of white metal. 
The plate is stamped in a 
mold with the king’s cypher, 
crown, helm, and a scroll 
bearing the motto ‘Nee Aspera 
Torrent’. These features stand 
out in white metal, the flat of 
the plate being japanned 
black. The red cloth rear top 
patch of the cap is decorated 
with a white felt badge in the 
shape of the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers and coronet. The cap 
has a linen lining, and a 
leather bottom band. A 
painted canvas cover is pro¬ 
vided to protect the cap in 
bad weather. The use of cords 
and tassels on the cap has not 
been documented, so they are 
not used on the re-created 
uniforms. 

For fatigue duty, a forage 
cap of red wool with a blue 
cloth front is standard. Many 
styles and variations of the 
British Army forage cap of 


the day have been illustrated, 
and officers of the re-created 
regiment decided to allow 
different patterns since no 
one specific type could be 
documented. 

The soldier’s hair is 
combed back and braided in a 
three-plait queue, tied with 
black ribbon, and turned up 
to tuck under the cap. 
Enlisted men did not wear 
side-curls. White wigs are 
ordered for dress occasions. 
Smallclothes 

The Fusilier’s basic uniform 
consists of smallclothes 
including a shirt, waistcoat 
and breeches. Waistcoat and 
breeches of wool or linen 
were worn, but in the re¬ 
created regiment linen is 
specified for enlisted men due 
to considerations of availa¬ 
bility, cost, and the fact that 
most activities take place dur¬ 
ing the warmer months. 

The shirt is of linen, full 
cut, with ample sleeves, 
which button at the cuff. The 
‘pullover’ style shirt has one 
or two buttons at the throat. 
A neck stock of black horse¬ 
hair with a brass clasp is worn 
in the field. A black velvet 
stock is customary for dress 
occasions. 

The waistcoat is sleeveless 
and without pockets, tailored 
to fit snugly, and fastening 
down the front with 11 or 12 
small regimental buttons. 
Breeches are tight about the 
legs but cut very full in the 
rear, allowing the soldier to 
sit without pulling the bot¬ 
toms of the legs over his 
knees. They arc secured at the 
knee with four small regi¬ 
mental buttons and a brass 
buckle. Bennett Cuthbcrt- 
son, in his System for the Com- 
pleate Interior Management and 
Oeconomy of a Battalion of 
Infantry (Dublin, 1768 & 

1775), states in his Article XV 
that ‘Buckles to knee bands of 
a soldier’s breeches are 
improper, both on account of 
the expense, and because 
their tongues are perpetually 
wearing out the straps . . . ’ 
Since he argued against the 
practice, it must have been 
known; and since most 
period paintings show them, 
the RWFiA wear them. The 
breeches have buttoned flap 
pockets, a falling front, and 
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Left: 

Front and rear views of a Fusilier of 
the R WFiA wearing full marching 
order, with haversack, canteen, and 
white goatskin knapsack. 

rear cord adjustment. 

White stockings are held 
up by leather garters worn 
just below the knee. The 
shoes are very different from 
those wont today: 18th-cen¬ 
tury shoes were made on a 
straight last and could be 
worn on cither foot. Surpris¬ 
ingly, these are comfortable; 
and very practical, since by 
alternating them from foot to 
foot each day they can be 
made to wear longer. Due to 
modern logistics both 
straight-last and right-and- 
left shoes may be found on 
the feet of the re-created regi¬ 
ment, fastened with brass 
buckles. 

The Coat 

The symbol of King George’s 
soldiers in the Colonics was, 
of course, the garment that 
gave the ‘lobsterback’ or ‘red¬ 
coat’ his nickname. The long, 
frock-length coat of brick red 
wool is ait to approximately 
mid-thigh length. The 23rd, 
as a Royal regiment, wear 
blue facings at lapels, collar 
and cuffs. 

Tailored according to the 
Warrant of 1768, the coat has 
a falling ‘cape’ (collar), and 
cuffs which arc smaller than 
seen on previous uniforms. 
The coat is cut to fit snugly 
across the chest and arms, but 
without restraint. It is held 
together over the chest by 
two hooks and eyes. In cold 
weather the lapels may be 
buttoned across and the cuffs 
turned down for additional 
warmth. The white wool lin¬ 
ing shows at the turnbacks, 
which are secured with hooks 
and eyes and decorated with 
blue wool applique hearts 
which also reinforce these 
corners. The turnbacks can 
also be lowered to give extra 
protection to the legs in bad 
weather. A single shoulder 
strap is fitted to the left 
shoulder, to secure the strap 
of the cartridge box. 

Pewter buttons are orna¬ 
mented with the Prince of 
Wale’s crest over the Arabic 
numerals ‘23’. Each regiment 
had its own particular lace, 
continued on page 24 
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(C) Lace details; clockwise from 
bottom left: Fusilier or Grenadier 
ranker, sergeant, drummer, ranker, 
officer. 

(D) Changing the Guard at the 
Royal Governor's Palace in Col¬ 
onial Williamsburg, Virginia; Fu¬ 
siliers at left, sergeant and drummer 
at right. 

(E) Light Infantry Company 
private. 

(F) Foreground, a G renadicr 
working on his kit in camp: note 
match-case. In the background can 
be seen (left) mat wearing a varia¬ 
tion o f the forage cap — this cannot 
be documented to the 23rd, so a 
certain latitude is allowed within 
the RWFiA. This type has a blue 
flap with white '23', red crown, 
and single lace 'loop' set vertically 
on the left side. Centre background 
is a corporal — note shoulder cord. 
The 'wedge' tents, 5ft.bin. wide by 
6ft. fan. long and 5ft.bin. tall, were 
issued one per five men; duty dr- 
tails, sickness, casualties and the 
other chances of war meant that 
three or four men at most usually 
shared the tent at any one time. 
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worn in rectangular, bastion, 
or pointed rectangular shaped 
‘loops’; the 23rd’s is rectan¬ 
gular. The lace is white 
worsted twill tape with, for 
the 23rd, red, blue and yellow 
stripes woven into it. In addi¬ 
tion to the buttons and lace 
‘loop’ buttonhole decorations 
on the lapels, cuffs, collar, 
false pocket flaps, and edging 
on the shoulder strap, four 
pieces of lace and two buttons 
ornament the back of the 
coat. 

One or two functional 
pockets may be sewn into the 
lining in the tails of the coat. 
To protect the red wool dur¬ 
ing fatigue duties, the coat is 
worn inside out. Some exam¬ 
ples are half-lined with linen 
for wear in warmer climates. 
Equipment 

On campaign the soldier 
wears a ‘waist carriage’ con¬ 
sisting of a whitened buff 
leather belt and frog for the 
bayonet, secured by a brass 
buckle. A cartridge box of 
black saddle leather is sus¬ 
pended from the left shoulder 
to hang behind the right hip 
on a 3in. wide strap of whi¬ 
tened buff leather. The box 
contains a wooden block 
drilled for 24 or 36 paper car- 
tidges containing pre-mca- 
sured powder and ball for the 
musket. The box may also 
contain a wooden or tin com¬ 
partment underneath the 


block, for spare flints, leather 
and lead foil flint-holders, 
cleaning patches, and small 
tools. A small pouch is sewn 
to the outside front of the car¬ 
tridge box underneath the 
flap, for carrying the Y- 
shaped musket tool. A recent 
addition to the re-created car¬ 
tridge box is a striking brass 
plate in the shape of the regi¬ 
mental device with a scroll 
reading ‘Ich Dien — the 
Prince of Wales’s motto. 

Maintenance of the musket 
while firing is performed 
with a small touch-hole pick 
and brush, attached to the 
shoulder belt by a piece of 
chain. 

From the right shoulder is 
slung a linen or canvas haver¬ 
sack containing personal 
items such as tobacco, pipes, 
playing cards, etc. as well as 
the rations and eating uten¬ 
sils. A tin canteen slung over 
the same shoulder carries 
water, or other refreshment. 
The rest of the soldier’s per¬ 
sonal kit is carried in a white 
goatskin knapsack. 

Long blackened canvas or 
linen gaiters protect the legs, 
prevent pebbles from getting 
into the shoes, and help hold 
the shoe on in muddy condi¬ 
tions by a strap beneath the 
instep. The gaiter has 18 
black horn buttons down the 
outside, and a black leather 
garter with a brass buckle 


Left: sewn to the cap) and white metal 

Grenadier, showing the wings on Grenadier's back-badge, 
the coat shoulders and the matchcase Below: 

on the cartridge box belt; and rear oj Left side of a reproduction Light 
a reproduction of the Grenadier Infantry cap, showing the cockade, 
cap, showing regimental badge button, bearskin tuft and white 
(here, worked on a separate patch plume. 
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Regimental and proof markings en- musket; these are taken from an 
graved into the barrel of a working original barrel now at Colonial 
replica .75 calibre ‘Brown Bess' Williamsburg, Va. 


Above: 

Cartridge box, with contents: 
drilled wooden block with car- 


below the knee. White linen 
wraps arc worn over the 
breeches and under the 
gaiters above the knees, to 
protect the breeches from the 
blacking compound. As the 
re-created regiment repre¬ 
sents a transitional period, the 
older all-cloth gaiters are 
worn rather then the style 
with leather top sections pre¬ 
scribed in the Royal 
Warrants. 

Corporals wear a white 
cord on the right shoulder. 
Sergeants are identified by 
coats made of better-quality 
scarlet material of a more 
vivid shade. The sergeant’s 
buttonhole lace is solid white, 
rather than of regimental pat¬ 
tern. I le wears a waist-sash of 
crimson worsted wool with a 
blue central stripe, its ends 
tasselled; this is worn over a 
double-frog waist carriage 
for his bayonet and a model 
1742 brass-hilted ‘hangar’ or 
short sword. This latter has a 
25in. long single-edged 
straight blade and a single 
knuckle-bow; overall length 
is 31 inches. In other Line 
regiments sergeants were 
armed with halberds. Ser¬ 


geants of Fusiliers carry fusils 
(pronounced ‘fuzees’), which 
arc .69 calibre, 39in.-bar¬ 
relled versions of the‘Brown 
Bess’ musket. 

Grenadier Company 

In a period when the average 
man’s height was about 5ft. 
7in., the Grenadiers, selected 
from men of at least 6ft., 
were giants. Today’s Grena¬ 
dier cap rises 2in. taller than 
the Fusilier equivalent. In 
addition to the regimental 
badge on the rear patch, it 
bears a pewter flaming bomb 
device stitched to the cloth, 
complete with the stamped 
numerals ‘23’. 

The Grenadier’s coat is dis¬ 
tinguished by cloth ‘wings’ at 
the shoulder, with additional 


lace 

ornamentation. 

The 

heart 

turnback-corner 

re- 

inforces are replaced by flam- 

ing 

bomb shapes. 

An 


ornamental brass match case 
on the cartridge box sling 
recalls the earlier period when 
a piece of burning slowmatch 
was carried to ignite the pri¬ 
mitive hand grenades of the 
early 18th century. The Gre¬ 
nadier has a double-frog 


waist carriage holding the 
bayonet and a model 1751 
hanger, which differs from 
the sergeant's 1742 pattern in 
having a two-branch basket 
hilt. The Grenadiers wear the 
older style pewter buttons in 
place of black horn buttons 
on their gaiters. 

Light Infantry Company 

The Light Infantry Compa¬ 
nies within Line battalions 
were a relatively recent inno¬ 
vation in His Majesty’s army, 
developed as a result of 
experience during the French 
and Indian war — the Amer- 
cian campaigns of the Seven 
Years’ War, when Light 
troops were raised and 
trained in open-order tactics. 
Instead of a bearskin, the 
Lights wear a small, light 
leather cap. The front plate is 
red with a white border, 
bearing a painted regimental 
crest with white feathers and 
gold coronet over the Roman 
numerals ‘XXIII'. The cap 
has a bearskin crest or roach, 
and a black ribbon cockade 
on the left secured by a regi¬ 
mental button. A red cloth 
turban and white plume com- 


tridges; tin box for tools, spare 
finis, muzzle-plug and cleaning 
patches, with a musket ball at bot¬ 
tom right, and—just visible — the 
chain for the picker and brush. The 
brass plate on the flap uuu disco¬ 
vered in a rear view of a sentry 
painted as one of five watercolours 
by Lt. Richard Williams of the 
23rd Foot during the occupation of 
Boston in 1775, and now in the 
possession of the British Library. 
In 1980 a plate matching this des¬ 
cription was excavated, together 
with several buttons of the 23rd, 
near New Brunswick. N.J. 


plcte the cap. 

The uniform coat has short 
tails with small turnbacks. As 
in the Grenadier Company, 
‘wings’ adorn the shoulders. 
The waistcoat is of red wool 
rather than white linen. 
Instead of long gaiters, the 
light infantryman wears half¬ 
gaiters with pewter buttons, 
shaped to a point at the rear of 
the calf. 

Accoutrements and straps 
are of black leather. The car¬ 
tridge box is smaller than that 
of the other companies; and 
its black shoulder belt has an 
oval brass plate engraved 
with the regimental crest and 
‘23’. The double-frog waist 
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White wool blanket (issued one for 
each two men l, with a haversack 
and its contents. Clockwise from 
left, these carefully reconstructed 
items are: wooden 'burl' bowl, tin 
plate and cup with knife, fork and 
spoon (pewter), spectacles with 
wooden box, tobacco and pipe 
pouch, rolled-up canvas cap cover, 
playing cards (note: no numbers 
printed on corners), money pouch 
and dice, shaving brush, razor, 
clasp knife, wooden comb, musket 
muzzle-plug made of snap wool 
tied around a pebble, and brush for 
clothes, hair and cap. 

Right: 

Knapsack and contents, clockwise 
from left: striped ticking breeches or 
overalls for heavy fatigue duty, 
spare shirts, knapsack with spare 
musket lock and tin penny whistle, 
bottle of liquid pipeclay for whiten¬ 
ing leather, soap-ball in cup with 
rag, piece of beeswax for sewing- 
thread, and straight-last shoes with 
spare stockings inside. 

carriage takes the bayonet 
scabbard and a belt axe or 
tomahawk. A bugle-horn is 
used to transmit commands 
in the woods. 

(1 listorically, the Light 
Company of the 23rd Foot 
underwent the most trauma¬ 
tic changes in 1775. After the 
Battle of Charlestowne 
Heights only five soldiers 


survived unscathed. The 
company missed Cornwal¬ 
lis’s southern campaign 
because Gen. Clinton 
ordered the various Light 
Infantry and Grenadier com¬ 
panies brigaded as Flank Bat¬ 


talions in New York. They 
transferred south just in time 
to go into garrison at Glou¬ 
cester, across from York- 
town, Va., where they 
endured the siege and subse¬ 
quent surrender of 1781.) pTH 


To be continued: Part 2 will 
cover officers, musicians, pion¬ 
eers, surgeons, and camp- 
followers; and will describe the 
organisation and activities of the 
re-created regiment. 
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REVIEWS 


Osprey Men-at-Arms and Elite 
series: MAA all 48pp* 8pp col. 

> lus*, approx* 40 b/w illus** £4*95 
ea*; Elite all 64pp, L2pp col. ill us., 
approx* 50 b/w illus., £5-95 ea.; 
available in case of difficulty 
direct from George Philip Ser¬ 
vices, Freepost, Littlehampton, 
W. Sussex BN17 5BR (plus 15% 
P&P) 

Published January : 

Elite 21 ‘The Zulus’ by Ian 
Knight, plates Angus McBride, 
and Men-at-Arms 205, S US Army 
Combat Equipments 1910-88 T by 
Gordon Rottman, plates Ron 
Volstad. The most substantial work 
yet from this impressive young 
author, whose expertise is respected 
by specialists but deserves a wider 
reputation, tins very readable, auth¬ 
oritative Elite book covers the Zulu 
nation from Shaka to the 1906 rebel¬ 
lion. It is balanced, detailed, and full 
of specific information. The photos 
are excellent, and include many early 
rarities* Mr. McBride’s colour plates 
are predictably superb, given this 
artist's love for and knowledge oi 
Africa. Highly recommended. 

Uniform collectors of a more 
modern taste will welcome Mr* 
Rottman’s neatly organised guide to 
US Army personal webbing and 
packs since their introduction before 
the First World War; wc confidently 
expect to see this book in the hands 
ot browsers around mihtaria stalls at 
rallies, fairs and auctions from now 
on. Clear, concise descriptions and 
identifications cover the Ml 910; 
M1912/14 Cavalry; M1917/18; 
Second World War improved 1910; 
Ml956; Ml967; ALICE; and IIFS 
equipments, together with linking 
transitional items, to give a consis¬ 
tent and continuous picture of the 
development of the Gfs harness 
from 1910 to the present day. Photos 
arc of variable standard technically, 
but mostly good. High praise is due 
to Mr. Volstad tor his plates; it must 
have been hard to integrate partial 
soldier figures with the absolute mass 
of laid out flat' webbing, but he has 
managed it with clarity, and very 
attractively. These occasional lion- 
standard’ MAA books can be among 
the most valuable of all- 

published March: 

MAA 206 ‘The Hanoverian Army 
of the Napoleonic Wars’ by Peter 
Hofschroer, plates Bryan Fosten, 

A compressed guide to the armies of 
1792-1803; the King's German 
Legion; and the post-liberation army 
of 1813-16, including many units 
which fought at Waterloo, The first 
and last sections arc the most useful 
and interesting; but the Fosten 
brothers included a good deal of 
detail on the KGL in their MA As on 
‘Wellington's Infantry*, and the less 
well-known, periods repay study. 
Photos are of variable quality, some 
well-known already, and the naif 
Ronnenberg studies of pre-1803 regi¬ 


ments are probably the best value. 
Mr Fosterfs plates are as bright and 
attractive as ever* 

MAA 207 ‘American Civil War 
Armies (5): Volunteer Militia’ by 
Philip Katcher, plates Ron Vol¬ 
stad. The text lists, state by state, the 
volunteer militia units existing at the 
outbreak of war, and their subse¬ 
quent service, identities, amalga¬ 
mations and lineages; together with a 
brief description of their uniforms. 
The photos arc *— as w 7 e now expect 
from Mr, Katcher— a most interest¬ 
ing and valuable collection of period 
portraits, with a few shots of groups 
and formed units. The Taney dress’ 
uniforms, chosen for flaunting in 
peacetime and taking the most flam¬ 
boyant foreign originals as models, 
almost defy belief— Mr. Volstad’s 
very attractive plates are adazzle with 
‘Highlanders 1 , bcarskinned 'Guards¬ 
men', ‘Zouaves*, even Hussars’ 
encrusted with gilt frogging. A fasci¬ 
nating addition to the reference shell. 

MAA 208 ‘Lawrence and the Arab 
Revolts’ by David Nicolle, plates 
Richard Hook, Subtitled 'Warfare 
and Soldiers of the Middle East 1914- 
18% this departure from Dr. Nicolle’s 
normal medieval hunting-ground is 
an unusual and interesting title* It 
1 headlines’ T.E. Lawrence's Arabian 
campaign, for obvious reasons, but 
goes much further: details of all : irsc 
World War activity in the Arab 
world, from the Sahara to Iraq, will 
be found here* The colourful plates 
are mostly of tribal types, and Euro¬ 
pean-equipped Arab levies of various 
kinds. If your knowledge of the 
Great War is limited to the Western 
Front and Gallipoli, this book will 
open your eyes. Some of the photos 
are very rare, and evocative — a cou¬ 
ple of them look like stills from 
David Lean films * * * 

MAA 209 ‘The War in Cambodia 
1970-75’ by Kenneth Conboy & 
Kenneth Bowra, plates Mike 
Chappell. A clear guide through the 
confusing ‘alphabet soup' of armed 
groups whose mutual hostility m the 
end condemned a beautiful country 
to the horrors of the Pol Pot regime. 
Both American authors have first¬ 
hand background knowledge ot SE 
Asia, and their text seems to us a 
model of clarity and good organisa¬ 
tion. The photos, mostly personal 
snaps, vary in standard of reproduc¬ 
tion, but are mostly acceptable, and 
interesting* The uniform plates 
include some unusual subjects, 
clearly identified — the sort of solid 
reference for which we look to 
Osprey. Mr Chappell’s usual care 
over exact colour shades is, as usual, 
not matched by the fidelity of the 
printing process used, but the plates 
are still attractive and valuable* An 
unusual subject, which wc didn’t 
know wc needed until we saw how 
well it could be covered: thanks. 
Osprey, for still being able to sur¬ 
prise us. 



Elite 22 ‘World Special Forces 
Insignia’ by Gordon Rottman, 
plated Simon McCouatg. An 

astonishing amount of information is 
crammed (in smaller type than usual) 
into this regionally-arranged sum¬ 
mary of the 'special forces' of no less 
than 57 countries. Readers note: not 
included, UK, USA, Warsaw Pact, 
Israel, whose relevant units are 
covered elsewhere in the Osprey 
lists, noted helpfully in a footnote in 
this volume* The author makes a 
useful assessment of exactly how 
‘special forces’ should be defined; # 
then gives notes on raising, past ser¬ 
vice, and current organisation of 
such units in the armies of about a 
third of the total UNO membership! 
The photos are of variable technical 
quality, and in subject matter are a bit 
of a ‘lucky dip*: some hardly justify 
inclusion, others are interesting sur¬ 
prises. The plates, by an artist new to 
us, are equally variable: some arc 
very good indeed, some fairly crude* 
But the sheer mass of information, 
written and pictorial, is breathtaking: 
Mr* McCouaig's crammed plates 
contain 72 headland-shoulder 

figures, and 125 badge ‘patch' views* 
Very good value for money, and 
recommended. JS 


_ THE ZULU WAR _ 

Having been to some extent in the 
doldrums since the centenary in 
1979, the Anglo-Zulu War is enjoy¬ 
ing one of its fits of activity in the 
publishing world, with two new 
popular histories, a re-issue of an old 
popular history, and a reprint ot one 
of the classic eyewitness accounts. 

This latter is undoubtedly the 
most worthwhile* Charles Norris- 
Newman’s ‘In Zutuland With the 
British’ (343pp s 9 line engravings; 
£16*50) is the first in a series of 
reprints from Greetihill Books of 
important contemporary accounts 
long almost unobtainable to general 
readers. Norns-Newman was the 
Special Correspondent of The Stan¬ 
dard, and the only professional jour¬ 
nalist present at the start of the war. 
He accompanied Chelmsford's Cen¬ 
tral Column during the Isandlwana 
campaign, being out with the general 
on the day ot the battle. He later 
accompanied the Eshowe Relief Col¬ 
umn, being present at Gingindhiovu, 
and was the first man to reach the 
besieged garrison* 



His book fails into two parts: his 
own rather gossipy account of his 
adventures, and extensive quotes 
from official reports of those battles 
which he did not witness. It has the 
fault which one might expect ot a 
first-hand account written shortly 
after the event - the author was no 
critic of Imperial policy; the Zulu 
perspective is shadowy, to say the 
least; and many stories now known 
to bo rumours are included as tact. 

All this is far outweighed, how¬ 
ever, by the author's extremely 
detailed eyewitness descriptions, 
particularly of the Isandlwana cam¬ 
paign, for which he is a major pri¬ 
mary source. His account ot the 
night spent on the battlefield is both 
harrowing and poignant. The meti¬ 
culous tactical information recorded 
in the official statements is also very 
valuable* The book also describes 
aspects of the war - such as the 
attempts to find a new landing site on 
the Zuhiland coast — which have been 
overlooked in more recent histones. 
This facsimile reprint has a number 
of additional illustrations from The 
Grapluc and the Illustrated London 
News , together with their idiosyn¬ 
cratic contemporary captions. 

Sadly, the two new works have 
less to offer* The best is ‘Rorke’s 
Drift 5 by James W* Bancroft 
(Spellmount; 168pp, 16 col, and 
123 /w illus*; £18.00), which is very 
attractively produced, and includes 
some excellent, previously unpub¬ 
lished portraits of the VC winners 
from the Royal Collection. It is 
about time someone took a cool, 
hard look at a number of aspects ol 
this battle which need explanation, 
paticularly on the Zulu side. This 
book opts instead for a straight¬ 
forward narrative which will delight 
fans of the film Zulu t but which 
repeats some myths rather than 
unmasking them* It is not true, tor 
instance, that the Zulus used rifles 
taken from the Isandlwana dead at 
Rorke’s Drift, since these Zulu regi¬ 
ments had been held in reserve and 
had had no opportunity to loot the 
camp. Much ot this account seems 
unsubstantiated; and there is a care¬ 
lessness over details - Lt. Melvill’s 
name is mis-spelled throughout, and 
many of the picture captions are inac¬ 
curate* It is a curiously old-fashioned 
treatment, apparently taking little 
account of the more recent and thor¬ 
ough studies of the source material 
from both sides. There are some nice 
uniform illustrations by Richard 
Scollins. 
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Also disappointing to the present 
reviewer is ‘Like Lions They 
Fought’ by Robert B. Egerton 
(Wiedenfeld & Nicolson; 244pp, 
21 b/w illus.; £14.95). A professor 
of anthropology and psychiatry at 
the University of California, Los 
Angeles, the author proclaims his 
intention of examining the conflict in 
terms of its effects on the soldiers 
concerned. This is manifested in a 
certain uncritical concern for the 
Zulu position; a great deal of odd 
stuff about sexual attitudes in the 
different cultures; and a picture of the 
British Army as foppish popinjays, 
based on a use of evidence which 
seems, to say the least, surprisingly 
selective. This runs directly counter 
to the recent studies by Jackson and 
others who have sought to explore 
the growing professionalism which 
emerged in the post-Crimea military 
generations. 

The bulk of the book is a straight¬ 
forward narrative, littered with too 
many inaccuracies to list here. Suf¬ 
fice it to say that this was not 'the last 
Zulu war’, as the cover blandly 
states; it was not the last war in 
which the British wore scarlet; 
neither British nor Zulus refer to the 
battle of Nyezane as ‘Victory Hill’; 
the 1st King’s Dragoon Guards is not 
a Guards regiment; and so on. The 
maps are minimal; that of Isandl- 
wana shows the mountain as the only 
terrain feature, and marks the ‘last 
stands' in the wrong places. Two of 
the illustrations are reversed. The 
book is clearly aimed at the US mar¬ 
ket, and there are scrveral fatuous 
comparisons with the American 
West. We are told that Lt. E. Anstey. 
24th, looked like Custer; and that 
both the Sioux and Zulus were 
finally broken by officers named 
McKenzie - as if these trivia were 
significant. 

Finally, there is David Clammcr’s 
‘The Zulu War’ (David & Charles 
‘Battle Standards’ paperback; 
£3.95). First published in 1973, this is 
an unpretentious popular history 
which owes much to Donald R. 
Morris’s classic but dated 'The Wash¬ 
ing of the Spears, lt adds little to our 
knowledge of the war, and recent 
research has overtaken many of the 
battlefield accounts, notably Isandl- 
wana; but it reads well and, with 
reservations, is a reasonable intro¬ 
duction to the subject. 

‘The Battle of Ulundi’ by John 
Laband; Shuter and Shooter; 
56pp; 17 b/w illus. 4 maps; p/bk, 
R10.10 

‘Cetshwayo’s Dutchman’, by 
Cornelius Vijn; Greenhill Books; 
196pp; 9 b/w illus; £13.95 

John Laband is surely now estab¬ 
lished as the leading academic histor¬ 
ian on military aspects of the war, 
and is best known for co-authoring 
The Field Guide to the War in Zulu- 
land. This is the third in his series of 
slim paperbacks, published in associ¬ 
ation with the KwaZulu Monuments 
Council, and is basically a detailed 
narrative study of the battle of 
Ulundi, the final battle of the war. 
There has been a trend recently to 
dismiss the importance of Ulundi, 
suggesting that it was merely a ven¬ 


geful coup de grace by Lord Chelms¬ 
ford — keen to erase the shame of 
Isandlwana — inflicted upon a Zulu 
army which was already defeated. 
With his usual meticulous attention 
to both British and Zulu sources, 
Laband overturns this view, describ¬ 
ing the pressures which compelled 
both sides to fight, and revealing the 
shattering impact of the battle, 
which destroyed the Zulu army, 
drove the king into exile, and razed 
the national capital. 

This attitude was immediately 
apparent after the battle to British 
officers, who, says Laband, found 
that the ‘Zulu everywhere openly 
acknowledged to the British that 
their defeat was complete and that 
the war was over’. The battle itself 
has also been misrepresented in the 
past, as an easy and inevitable 
triumph of British firepower; by 
drawing out a remarkable amount of 
tactical detail, Laband points out that 
this was not the case. In the skirmish 
on the day before the battle the Zulus 
had drawn the British patrols into a 
carefully contrived ambush, and 
only the skill and experience of 
Red vers Bullcr had saved them. At 
Ulundi itself the Zulu tactics were 
similarly well-conceived, and at one 
point a Zulu charge was sustained to 
within a few paces of the British 
square, to Chelmsford’s serious 
alarm. Ultimately, of course, volley 
fire and artillery won the day, and the 
subsequent pursuit was brutally 
thorough. The Battle of Ulundi is an 
important addition to our under¬ 
standing of the war, which restores 
this particular battle to its rightful 
place of historical significance. 

Cetshwayo’s Dutchman is not 
actually a new book, being the 
second in Greenhill’s series of 
reprints of classic contemporary 
accounts of the war. First published 
in 1880, it is the story of Cornelius 
Vijn, a young Dutch trader who 
crossed into Zululand in October 
1878, and was caught up in the out¬ 
break of war in January 1879. Remar¬ 
kably, he was not harmed by the 
Zulus; and when King Cetshwayo 
heard of him, he extended his royal 
protection. Vijn was therefore 
uniquely placed to see the war from 
the Zulu viewpoint, and he later 
acted as the king's private secretary 
in the peace negotiations, translating 
British messages and writing the 
king's replies. Obviously, Vijn was 
kept a long way from the frontline, 
but his picture of events within the 
kingdom, of the personalities of 
important men. of the mood of the 
country and the rumours which fol¬ 
lowed each renewal of fighting, is 
extremely vivid, and remains a cru¬ 
cial source. Roughly half the book is 
taken up by the Journal itself, the 
remainder being notes by Bishop 
Colenso. These include references to 
a great many incidents not found 
elsewhere, generally supporting the 
bishop’s view that the war was unjust 
and British conduct at times inhu¬ 
mane. Cetshwayo's Dutchman is 
essential reading for students of the 
war. The illustrations have been 
added from The Illustrated London 
News and Graphic. IJK 


‘An Apache Campaign in the 
Sierra Madre’ by John G. Bourke; 
facsimile edn. of 1886 edn. by 
University of Nebraska Press; 112 
pp; 12 b/w illus; p/bk £3.95 
The Apache Wars have understanda¬ 
bly inspired scores of Western films, 
partly because of the spectacular sce¬ 
nery of the American South-West 
and northern Mexico, and partly 
because the Apaches were such for¬ 
midable foes, whose mastery of 
guerrilla warfare has seldom been 
equalled. The US Army, even the 
minority who learnt how to fight the 
Apaches in terrain as inhospitable as 
any on earth, could never have found 
their enemy without Apache scouts, 
whose loyalty and intelligence is a 
feature of this extraordinary book. 


Gen. George Crook was the most 
able Indian-fighting general, and he 
and his officers — including the 
author of this book, who was 
Crook's ADC — were on the trail of 
the notorious Geronimo in the 
spring of 1883, when this thrilling 
and fascinating campaign took place. 
Interestingly, Crook, who relied on 
and was admired by his Apache 
scouts, wished, as Capt. Bourke 
wrote, that the American army 
raised native regiments like those of 
the British. 

Bourke is an excellent descriptive 
writer, and a penetrating critic of the 
politicians and, indeed, scoundrels, 
who were responsible for so many of 
the Apache outbreaks, which lined 
their pockets. It is impossible to 
recommend this book too highly. 
Bourke went on to write his monu¬ 
mental On the Border With Crooke ; 
but his earlier book is an ideal intro¬ 
duction to the Apache Wars for those 
who have little detailed knowledge 
of those small, ferocious, sometimes 
epic encounters set in some of the 
most rugged terrain on earth. ‘No 
Indian has more virtues and none has 
been so truly ferocious when 
aroused,’ wrote Bourke of the 
Apaches. A notable foreword by 
Joseph C. Porter relates the aftermath 
of the campaign — a wretched story 
— while the book itself is a facsimile 
of the original, complete with origi¬ 
nal illustrations. RM 


‘Scarlet to Khaki: The British 
Army on the Eve of the Boer 
War’ by Lt. Col. James MoncriefF 
Grierson; facsimile reprint with 
new preface by Col. P. S. Walton; 
Greenhill Books; 262 pp, 30 b/w 


photographs, 15 original plates in 
b/w (8 by Knotel), 52 line draw¬ 
ings and diagrams; £16.95 

This book, originally entitled ‘The 
British Army by a Lieutenant-Col¬ 
onel in the British Army', was first 
published in English in 1899, having 
been formerly published in German 
in 1897. The author, J.M. Grierson, 
was a highly competent officer who 
in 1896 was appointed Military 
Attache in Berlin, where he found 
that such were the ignorance and 
misconceptions among German 
officers about the British Army that 
they almost discounted it as a force to 
be reckoned with. He therefore com¬ 
piled this book which, in the words 
of Gen. Maurice’s original introduc¬ 
tion, provided ‘a real service ren¬ 


dered to our influence in diplomacy 
abroad.’ 

The work is a most comprehen¬ 
sive and detailed examination of the 
Army’s role in the closing years of 
the 19th century, its organisation, 
dress and equipment, tactics, train¬ 
ing. administration and conditions of 
service, including not only the Regu¬ 
lar Army, but also the Yeomanry, 
Militia and Volunteers. It is hard to 
think of any other work which deals 
so fully and clearly with every aspect 
of the Army at one period of its long 
existence. Of course, the Boer War 
revealed that the Army as then con¬ 
stituted required changes in many 
respects to fit it for a major European 
war — changes that were satisfactor¬ 
ily effected between 1902 and 1914 — 
but Grierson’s work dealt solely with 
facts as they were at the onset of the 
last of the Victorian wars, and as such 
is an invaluable record. 

Copies of the original English edi¬ 
tion, bound in the khaki drill mater¬ 
ial worn by our troops then being 
sent out to South Africa, have long 
been difficult to find, and then only at 
a substantial price. This new edition, 
with a preface and an additional 
Appendix, ‘Further Reading’ by Col. 
P.S. Walton, Secretary of the Victor¬ 
ian Military Society and author of the 
two-volume ‘Simkin’s Soldiers', is 
therefore greatly to be welcomed. 
Col. Walton and the publishers, 
Greenhill Books, deserve congratu¬ 
lations for producing such a hand¬ 
some facsimile, which not only has 
all the original illustrations and dia¬ 
grams — although Knotel’s coloured 
uniform plates have had to be repro¬ 
duced in monochrome — but also an 
improved and more representative 
collection of photographs. 
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This book has something for 
everyone interested in the British 
Army of the period, ranging from 
more popular subjects like tactics, 
dress and weapons down to the more 
mundane, but hard to find details of 
pay rates, military prisons and 
schools. It is a splendid testimony to 
the painstaking industry of a most 
gifted officer, who later tragically 
succumbed to a heart attack at the 
peak of his career, just as he was 
about to assume command of the 
British Expeditionary Force’s II 
Corps in 1914. MJB 

‘From Sepoy to Subedar: the Life 
and Adventures of Subedar Sita 
Ram written by himself, edited 
by James Lunt, illustrated by 
Frank Wilson; Macmillan Paper- 
mac; 187 pp., 34 line drawings, 4 
maps; p/bk £6.95 

This is the first paperback version of 
the 1970 edition of this military clas¬ 
sic written by an Indian soldier of the 
East India Company’s Bengal Army 
which, translated by Lt. Col. Nor- 
gate of the Bengal Staff Corps, was 
first published in 1873. 

Sita Ram, a high-caste Hindu of 
farming stock, enlisted in the Bengal 
infantry in 1812 and served in the 
Gurkha, Pindari, First Afghan and 
both Sikh Wars. He received seven 
wounds, was taken prisoner in Afg¬ 
hanistan, and rose through the ranks 
to become a native officer (jemadar) 
in about 1848 when he was nearly 60. 
He soldiered on until 1860, remain¬ 
ing true to his salt when the Bengal 
Army mutinied in 1857; but that tra¬ 
gedy — in which he nearly had to 
execute his own son for joining the 
mutineers — and the very different 
Indian Army which succeeded it, left 
him dejected and somewhat disillu¬ 
sioned. a sad end to a long and 
honourable career. 

For obvious reasons, there is a 
dearth of first-hand evidence about 
what fife in the Bengal Army’s ranks 
was really like for the sepoys, so that 
Sita Ram’s account is not only a fasci¬ 
nating and entertaining read but also 
a most valuable record. Further¬ 
more, because of the preference, 
after the Mutiny, for enlisting as 
sepoys the ‘martial races' of the north 
instead of the Hindus of Oudh and 
Behar who had long filled the Bengal 
regiments, it is also a picture ofa type 
of Indian soldier who, notwithstand¬ 
ing the Mutiny, had given long and 
faithful service but who, post 1860, 
hardly featured in the Indian Army. 

In this edition Sita Ram’s narrative 
is much enhanced by Gen. Lunt’s 
lucid explanatory notes; while the 
marvellously witty drawings of the 
late Col. Frank Wilson, himself an 
Indian cavalryman whose knowl¬ 
edge of India, its soldiers and their 
uniforms is reflected in his work, 
help to bring Sita Ram and his com¬ 
rades vividly to life. It is good to see 
this famous book in print again. 

MJB 


‘A Journal of the Russian Cam¬ 
paign of 1812’ by Lt.Gen de 
Fezensac, trans. and with an 
introduction by Col.W.Knollys; 
exxi & 189 pp. with map; reprint 


of 1852 cdn. by Ken Trotman 
Ltd., Unit 11, 135 Ditton Walk, 
Cambridge CB5 8QD, 1988; 
£12.50 

Readers of this magazine will know 
of the high opinion entertained by 
this reviewer of the series of reprints 
issued by Ken Trotman Ltd., and this 
latest volume is no exception. 

The Due de Fezensac (actually 
Raymond de Montesquiou, though 
this identity is not mentioned in the 
book) was originally one of Marshal 
Berthier’s aides-de-camp at the out¬ 
set of Napoleon’s disastrous expedi¬ 
tion to Russia in 1812, but was 
appointed to command the 4th Line 
Regt. after its colonel. Massy, had 
been killed at Borodino. His account 
concentrates upon the period after 
his assumption of command of this 
regiment, an account compiled from 
his private journal, ‘a simple relation 
of that which I saw, and of that 
which happened to me’, without any 
pretensions of analysing the cam¬ 
paign in general. In this it is espe¬ 
cially valuable, for it presents a rare 
account of the tribulations and emo¬ 
tions of a regimental commander in 
this most appalling of campaigns, the 
retreat from Moscow which annihi¬ 
lated the most powerful army ever 
assembled during the Napoleonic 
era. Fezensac does not entirely for¬ 
sake analysis, however: he notes in 
particular Napoleon’s inability to 
grasp the true predicament in which 
his troops were placed; and is loud in 
praise of Marshal Ncy, in whose 
rearguard the 4th Line served, and 
whose indomitable spirit was largely 
responsible for the salvation of what 
shattered remnants were able to stag¬ 
ger home from Russia. 

Even that spirit flagged on occa¬ 
sion: Fezensac recalls a wounded 
Frenchman calling on the Marshal 
for succour; in despair Ncy replied, 
‘What would you have me do? How 
can 1 help you being a victim of 


sac compares his departure and 
return home, the former in full 
panoply with glory on the horizon; 
the latter wrapped in a wolf-skin and 
seated on a dung-cart. Small wonder 
that he prefaced his account with a 
quotation from the Amid: ‘I live not 
by my fault/I strove to have deserved 
the death I sought’. 

The present volume, however, has 
a double interest, in the inclusion ofa 
very lengthy introduction by its 
translator William Thomas Knollys. 
As the book contains no reference to 
his career, it may be of interest to 
note here that this officer, who com¬ 
manded the Scots Guards (1850-53), 
was sometime Viscount Wallingford 
(until his father’s claim to the title 
Earl of Banbury was disallowed), 
and a Guards officer in the latter 
stages of the Peninsular War. His 
introduction is thus written from the 
viewpoint of an experienced officer, 
and comments on Charles Napier’s 
distrust of military history written 
by civilians. Presenting the overview 
of the campaign not given by Fezen¬ 
sac, Knollys shows the expected pre¬ 
judice (‘We have known men that 
could not tell a lie. Napoleon could 
neither speak nor write the truth'); 
but he nevertheless writes a valuable 
essay which incorporates extracts 
from Russian sources, notably 
Memoirm des . . . Ludwig Freiherm 
van Wolzogett (a German in Russian 
service); and even injects some of his 
own Peninsular reminiscences, 
itemising the kit of the Scots Guards 
at 75 lbs. to prove that the French¬ 
man's load was lighter. Especially 
interesting is his comparison of the 
rapacious habits of the French with 
those of the British, citing the occu¬ 
pation of a French chateau by his 
regiment in 1814, which they quit 
leaving ‘not one article displaced . . . 
not even a cabbage-stalk without its 
head'. 

Knollys' introduction thus gives 
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war?'. Such sentiments are echoed by 
Fezensac throughout; he describes 
his desolation at watching his regi¬ 
ment die before his eyes and being 
powerless to help men who regarded 
him as their father and who shared 
their last crust with him — 'as if I was 
reserved only to command that I 
might preside at their destruction'. 
From 3,000 men the 4th Line was 
reduced to 200 at the end of the 
retreat, those actually under arms 
comprising ’twenty sick officers and 
twenty half-armed soldiers’. Fezen- 


thc book a dual value, and it is 
recommended highly, if only, as 
Fezensac notes, ‘to request my reader 
to participate in the sentiments with 
which 1 close this recital, to share in 
my admiration of so much courage, 
and to sympathize with my com¬ 
passion for so much misfortune'. 

PJH 

‘Long Walk Through War: A 
Combat Doctor’s Diary’ by 
Klaus H. Huebner; Texas A & M 
University Press, College 


Station, USA; 208 pp; 39 b/w ills, 

5 maps; index; hardback; UK 
price not marked. 

‘Long Walk Through War’ is based 
on the diary kept by Dr. Huebner 
while serving with the 88th Infantry 
Division in Italy. Though the author 
is now retired it has aB the vitality of 
a young man’s view of life and war. 
He is honest about himself and the 
men with whom he served — brave 
and fearful. With a doctor's eye he 
describes a colonel developing com¬ 
bat neurosis — before the battalion is 
actually in combat. His comments 
about stress in World War II are as 
Valid now as they were then: ‘The 
sick and wounded always beef first to 
their doctor. Once hurt, they express 
their sincere opinions. The insult of 
being wounded suddenly makes 
them very talkative ... I always 
know more about battalion morale 
than the battalion commander’. 

An intriguing twist to the book is 
that Huebner was born in Bavaria 
and came to the United States when 
his father emigrated. He briefly des¬ 
cribes the difficult world of financial 
insecurity and academic pressure 
through which he worked to become 
qualified as a doctor before World 
War II. This tough background and 
his own strength of character seem to 
have helped him through 334 days of 
combat with what was the first selec¬ 
tive service division to be committed 
to combat in Europe. EWWF 

‘Britain's Maritime Heritage: A 
guide to Historic Vessels, 
Museums and Maritime Collec¬ 
tions’ by Veryan Heal; Conway 
Maritime Press, London; 127 pp; 
45 b/w ill.; 2 maps; p/bk, £4.95 
In a magazine such as this, references 
to Britain’s maritime history are 
necessarily few. So too are reliable, 
cheap and conveniently-sized guide¬ 
books to categories of museum. It is, 
therefore, an unexaggerated joy to 
unite and remedy these two forms of 
neglect in a review of this recently- 
published guidebook. Its author, 
Veryan Heal, was until last year a 
member of the Department of 
Archaeology at the National Mari¬ 
time Museum, and her compilation 
of this guide reflects not only her 
training but also her undoubted 
familiarity with maritime history 
and its sources. This is no ‘Good 
Museum Guide', however, since 
such specious subjectivity is all too 
easy and — as such — remains the 
purlieu of the dilettante and sell- 
appointed expert. Rather is it a sur¬ 
vey of the maritime collections in 
Britain which arc open to the public, 
with brief but well-organised notes 
of their locations, collections and 
opening hours. It is all that the coat 
pocket or glove compartment of the 
nautically-inclined museum visitor 
could desire, and at a price that 
should provoke little indecision 
about its purchase. 

All the major maritime collections 
arc here, with — oddly — the notable 
exception of the naval aspect of the 
Scottish United Services Museum; 
and one is amazed by the apparently 

continued on page 42 
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Sudan 1881 -%• 

The Mahdist Patched Jibbeh 


IAN KNIGHT 

Paintings by RICHARD SCOLLINS 

T he Mahdist armies which inflicted such trau¬ 
matic defeats upon British and Egyptian forces 
in the Sudan, until finally crushed at Omdurman in 
1898, are too often represented in popular imagina¬ 
tion by the wild-haired ‘fuzzy-wuzzy’ — the arche¬ 
type of the fearless, fanatical savage. While certainly 
fearless, the typical Sudanese Ansar was in fact 
clothed in something approaching a regulation 
uniform, often factory-made and centrally issued. 
Interesting surviving examples allow us to recon- 
stuct their appearance in some detail. 


I n 1881 an obscure holy 
man, Mohammed Ahmad, 
a native of the Danaqla tribe 
of Arabs whose territory lay 
on the Nile 200 miles north of 
the Sudanese capital of Khar- 


very different peoples of the 
Sudan under the umbrella of 
Islam, in order to drive out 
the Egyptian oppressor. This 
in itself was a major achieve¬ 
ment, since the Arab tribes — 


Fig.A : A sketch showing the basic 
shape of a typical jibbeh of the 
1890s, with the characteristic 
arrangement of patches, including 
the narrow strips under the arms 
and upright from the hem. I 



fan, and the Danaqla andja’a- 
lin on the Nile — were proud 
and independent; and the 
Beja people, who lived in the 
hills around the Red Sea, 
were largely illiterate, and 
therefore had only a tenuous 
grasp of Islam. Nevertheless, 
the Mahdist cause spread 
rapidly and gained recruits 
with each new victory, until 
at its height it controlled the 
largest country in Africa and 


A full analysis and descrip¬ 
tion of the Mahdist army is 
outside the scope of this arti¬ 
cle, but it is important to rea¬ 
lise that it varied considerably 
according to time and place. 
In the early days, particu¬ 
larly, the armies were 
regional ones. The Mahdi 
himself issued directives 
from his camp, initially in the 
Kordofan, then at Omdur¬ 
man across the Nile from 


toum, declared himself to be such as the Baggara in the could field an army of 80,000 

al-Mahdi — ‘The Expected western wastes of the Kordo- men. 

One’, the successor to the 
Prophet Mohammed; and 
declared a jehad, or Holy War, 
against the occupying forces 
of Egypt. His rise was little 
short of meteoric. His fol¬ 
lowers easily defeated Egyp¬ 
tian patrols sent against him, 
and in 1883 he overran the 
provincial garrison at El 
Obeid. An army of 8,000 
men under a British general, 

William 1 licks — Hicks Pasha 
— was defeated so spectacu¬ 
larly that only 300 survived. 

In 1885 the Mahdists took 
Khartoum, and with it the 
head of Gen.Charles Gordon; 
and the Egyptians abandoned 
the Sudan to the Mahdi’s Isla¬ 
mic revolution. Though the 
Mahdi himself died shortly 
afterwards (probably of 
typhus) his state, the Mah- 
diyya, survived under his suc¬ 
cessor, the Khalifa Abdullahi, 
until Anglo-Egyptian retri¬ 
bution, begun in 1896, 
smashed it at Omdurman in 
1898. 

The Mahdi’s cause was 
both religious and national¬ 
istic: it sought to unite the 

Fig.B: A jibbeh taken at Omdur¬ 
man in 1898, now oh display at the 
Royal Engineers Museum. This is 
the most common style and pattern. 



Khartoum, and supplied 
troops from the forces 
directly under his command 
as reinforcements; but the 
tactical decisions were left to 
local commanders, who 
drew the bulk of their men 
from local tribes. Thus the 
Mahdists who contested the 
passage of the Gordon Relief 
Expedition across the Bayuda 
Desert, at Abu Klca and Abu 
Kru, were mostly Ja’alin; 
whilst the Amir Uthman 
(‘Osman’) Diqna drew from 
his own Beja people in the 
early campaigns around the 
Red Sea. Although, once the 
Mahdiyya came of age, par¬ 
ticularly under the Khalifa, 
there was increasing centrali¬ 
sation and uniformity, the 
regional nature of the army 
was never fully overcome. 

The bulk of the tribal levies 
were armed with spears and 
swords, although the 
Mahdist army did boast a rifle 
arm, the jihetdiyya, who were 
essentially regulars, and used 
to stiffen the regional armies. 
The men were mostly black 
Africans from the private 
slave-trading armies of the 
south, or captured Egyptian 
conscripts. They were largely 
armed with Remington 
breach-loaders captured from 
the Egyptians— 14,000 were 
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captured at El Obcid, and 
many more from Hicks and 
at each subsequent victory. 
Although in the early battles 
Mahdist riflemen were poor 
shots due to inadequate train¬ 
ing, the jihadiyya developed 
into an effective force. The 
standard Mahdist tactic was 
to use the riflemen to screen 
the mass attacks of the sword 
and spear men, and, on occa¬ 
sions, it was devastatingly 
effective. 

MAHDIST UNIFORMS 

The Mahdi’s earliest converts 
were drawn from the poorest 
levels of Sudanese society, 
and wore as a matter of 
course the jibbeh, a white cot¬ 
ton smock which was every¬ 
day civilian wear. As it 
became worn and torn, it was 
repaired with brightly col¬ 
oured patches. When, after 
the fall of El Obeid, the 
Mahdist army swelled to 
over 40,000, the Mahdi gave 
instructions that his followers 
should wear a particular 
uniform as a badge of their 
allegiance; and the patched 
jibbeh, with its associations of 
virtuous poverty, was 
adopted. With it, they were 
to wear white trousers called 
siraval, and sandles, sayidan. 

The hcadress was also dis¬ 
tinctive, as much a badge of 
Mahdism as the jibbeh: the 
head was to be shaved and a 
white skull cap, called laggia, 
worn with the inwta or turban 
worn wrapped around it. The 
loose end of the turban was 
left dangling behind the left 
car, the rest being wrapped so 
as to leave an inverted ‘V’ 
shape over the forehead — 
rather like a Sikh’s turban. In 
addition, the Mahdi’s fol¬ 
lowers, whom he termed 
Ansar, ‘helpers’ (the word 
‘Dervish’ being slang 
imported by the British and 
used indiscriminately to des¬ 
cribe Moslem ‘fanatics’), 
were to wear a karaba, or gir¬ 
dle of plaited straw, and a 
string of brown beads, sibha. 

It took some time before 
this directive was adopted by 
the regional armies. Men 
with jibbehs were spotted by 
the British at Abu Klea and 
Abu Kru, but they were 
almost certainly jihadiyya or 
other drafts from the Mahdi’s 


camp. The bulk of the Ansar 
in these engagements wore 
their traditional cotton robe, 
the tobe, which was gathered 
around the waist and fastened 
over the left shoulder. In the 
Red Sea theatre, in the battles 
around El Tcb and Tamai, the 
Beja fought in their tribal sec¬ 
tions — Hadendowa, Bcni- 
Amer and Bisharin — under 
their own Amirs. They too 
wore grubby cotton trousers 
or robes, and wore their hair 
frizzed out in the extravagant 
styles which earned them the 
nick-name ‘fuzzy-wuzzies’. 
Not until late in 1885 did the 
Beja begin to shave their 
heads and adopt the jibbeh. 
Furthermore, early jibbehs 
were different in style to the 
more familiar later patterns. 
Some were sleeveless or 
short-sleeved, and there were 
fewer, smaller patches. These 
were often triangular or 
lozenge-shaped, or some¬ 
times in other geomentric 
patterns. One early Beja jib¬ 
beh has a red cross made from 


thin strips of material on the 
front and back, and bright 
zig-zag borders. 

By the time of the battle of 
Ginnis (December 1885), the 
more familiar later jibbeh was 
in evidence. This always var¬ 
ied in shape and cut, but 
usually extended below the 
waist to the knee, stopping 
well short of the wrists on the 
sleeves. It is extremely unlik¬ 
ely that, apart from the very 
early days, the patches were 
ever sewn on haphazardly; 
even the early jibbehs men¬ 
tioned above have a strong 
symmetry of design and 
style. The patches themselves 
were simply oblong or square 
pieces of brightly dyed cloth. 
It must be assumed that the 
vast majority of ordinary 
Ansar wore simple jibbehs, 
but those which survive arc 
surprisingly well made. 
There are no less than 14 on 
display at Blair Athol], the 
castle of the Dukes of Atholl, 
recovered by the 8th Duke, 
who served with Kitchener’s 


Fig.C: Another ordinary jibbeh 
from the 1890s — note the 'mat¬ 
tress ticking' appearance of the 
patch material. The patches are red 
and blue. This example has a while 
patch around the collar, rather than 
a coloured one. Partly visible in the 
top left-hand comer of this photo is 
a small child’s jibbeh. (Royal 
Marines Museum Eastney, 
Hants.) 

cavalry in the Omdurman 
campaign; and many more in 
regimental museums around 
the country. Most are very 
well made. It is, of course, 
probable that these were 
brought back as souvenirs 
precisely because they were 
particularly fine examples of 
the type; but nevertheless, the 
cumulative evidence suggests 
that by the late 1890s, at least, 
the standard of jibbeh manu¬ 
facture was quite high. 

Typical patterns 

The arrangement of patches 
was symmetrical, a typical 
pattern being one patch 
around the throat, coming to 
a point over the chest; one 
patch on the outside of each 
sleeve; two or three patches 
on the front and back; and 
one patch on each side of the 
skirt. The patches themselves 
could be square or oblong, 
and the size varied from jibbeh 
to jibbeh. It was quite com¬ 
mon for the circular neck 
opening, the edge of the 
sleeve, and the bottom of the 
skirt to be decorated with a 
thin coloured strip. The main 
colours for the patches were 
red, black, and medium blue, 
although dark and sky blue 
were common, and green, 
khaki and even yellow were 
also used. Material from cap¬ 
tured Egyptian uniforms was 
sometimes cut up and recy¬ 
cled for patches, as was a 
striped material resembling 
mattress ticking. Patches 
were often edged with a thin 
strip of a contrasting or com¬ 
plimentary colour — a yel¬ 
low trim around black 
patches, red around green, or 
light blue around dark blue. 
Some jibbehs display 
additional arrangements of 
thin horizontal or vertical 
strips — narrow horizontal 
bands under the arms, or ver¬ 
tical ones over the shoulders 
or pointed upright from the 
hem. 
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Fig.D: /I particularly ornate 
Amir's jibbch from the Blair Atlt- 
oll collection. This displays almost 
the full range of patches, trimming, 
edging and embroidery; note par¬ 
ticularly the breast and side pocket 
designs, and the embroidery on the 
strips under the arms. 

Below: 

Fig.E: A close up of the breast 
pocket design of D. The stitching is 
yellow and white: note that the 
white cotton material of the jibbeh 
itself seems to be heavily wom, in 
contrast to the neatness of the 
patching. 


Initially, the Ansar made 
their own jibhehs but, after the 
fall of El Obeid, the Mahdi 
set up factories to cope with 
the influx of new recruits. As 
the Mahdiyya became more 
centralised, so the issue of jib- 
behs became more regular. 
Provincial garrisons return¬ 
ing to the capita] might 
receive new jibbehs, and they 
were also issued for the per¬ 
iodic parades that took place 
at Omdurman. It is possible 
that distant provinces, such as 
Equatoria in the south, may 
have had their own jibbeh fac¬ 
tories. 

Units and officers 

This may account for the 
apparent uniformity of some 
jibbeh patterns. It is unlikely 


that Mahdist units were dis¬ 
tinguished by uniform jib¬ 
behs. There are reports 
suggesting that the different 
tribes wore jibbehs with the 
same patterns — the Baggara 
with red and black patches, 
for example, and the Ja’alin 
with blue — but as these were 
the most common colours, it 
is an improbable explanation. 
Certainly, several jibbehs 
from the Dongola province 
survive; they may not all have 
come from the dominant 
Danaqla tribe there, but even 
so there is little uniformity. In 
any case one would expect 
the regular units, such as the 
jihadiyya. to be more likely to 
have had uniform jibbehs, and 
this was not the case. Most 
likely any surviving jibbehs 


with a uniform design were 
simply made to a common 
pattern by the factories. 

Only one unit is known to 
have worn uniform jibbehs: 
the mulazimiyya , the Khalifa’s 
bodyguard. These were lar¬ 
gely men drawn from the 
jihadiyya, and may have 
represented an attempt to 
further regularise and centra¬ 
lise the army. The mulazi¬ 
miyya contained both 
riflemen and spearmen, and 
were probably the best- 
trained unit in the army of the 
1890s. They wore a loose-fit¬ 
ting jibbeh with blue patches 
around the neck and on the 
front and back, and red 
patches on the sleeves and 
sides. They also wore a red 
waist sash, and a red imma in a 


distinctive style, with the 
loose end draped under the 
chm and over the right 
shoulder. 

The organisation of the 
Mahdist army was quite 
complex, reflecting the mix 
of regulars and tribal levies. 
The Mahdi had initially 
divided it up into three 
‘flags’, reflecting its regional 
nature. The Red Flag drew its 
men from the riverine Arabs 
north of Khartoum, the 
Black Flag from the desert 
tribes of the Kordofan, and 
the Green Flag from the area 
south of Khartoum between 
the Blue and White Niles. 
Diqna’s Bcja do not seem to 
have been attached to any 
particular flag. After the 
death of the Mahdi the Black 
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Flag, commanded by the 
Khalifa’s brother Yaqub and 
based at Omdurman, 
emerged as the main regular 
army. 

Outlying garrisons tended 
to comprise local levies with a 
stiffener of regulars. The 
standard tactical unit was the 
rub, or ‘quarter’, which varied 
in strength between 8(H) and 
several thousand, but usually 
averaged between 800 and 
1,200. As its name implies, 
the mb was divided into four 
sections, one administrative 
and three combatant, 
roughly the equivalent of bat¬ 
talions. Each battalion com¬ 
prised levies, who rallied to 
the flag of their own Amirs, 
and regulars, who were orga¬ 
nised in companies of 100, 


further sub-divided into sec¬ 
tions of 25 men. 

It is not quite clear how the 
Amirs required to officer 
these units were dis¬ 
tinguished. Some surviving 
Amirs’ jibbelis, and photo¬ 
graphs of Mahdist com¬ 
manders — notably Mahmud 
wad Ahmad, the unsuccess¬ 
ful commander captured at 
Atbara — show distinctive 
breast and side pocket 
designs, and these may have 
been a badge of rank. Those 
on the breast pockets were 
usually of a contrasting col¬ 
our to the background 
patches, and edged along the 
top opening. They were 
often neatly embroidered 
with patterned stitching. 
Those on the side pockets 


were usually of a dark colour 
and shaped like a ‘spade’ 
motif; these too were often 
edged, and covered with 
neat, close embroidery. 

Generally, the clearest 
indication of rank was prob¬ 
ably the complexity of the jib- 
beh pattern and the quality of 
manufacture. The most 
ornate Amir’s jibbehs show 
the fullest variety of patches, 
strips, edging and embroi¬ 
dery. Not that high rank 
always justified an extrava¬ 
gant jibbeh, however: the 
Royal Green Jackets Museum 
has a jibbeh said to have been 
taken from the body of the 


Above: 

Fig.F : Another Amir’s jibbeh at 
Blair Atholl, of a rather more sim¬ 
ple design. The main patches are 
light blue. The 'notched' strips ac¬ 
ross the top edge of the sleeve ap¬ 
pear on many well-made jibbehs of 
the period. 


Above left: 

Fig.G: Jibbeh with blue patches, 
Blair Atholl. It is interesting to 
compare F and G with D: all show 
the characteristic features thought to 
denote rank, but there can be little 
doubt of the superiority of D. 

Fig.H: Close-up of the breast 
pocket design of G. The back¬ 
ground patch is pale blue, the pocket 
khaki, with yellow and black 
patterning. 
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Richard Scollins’ colour re¬ 
constructions opposite: 

(1A) and (IB) show a Mahdist 
Amir in a typical jibbch of the 
1890s. The jibbch is the same, hut 
we have attempted to show some of 
the possible variations in other as¬ 
pects of his appearance. <IA) 
shows a black African — such men 
were usually from the south, and 
many were recruited from the large 
trained private slave- and ivory- 
trading armies which dominated the 
area. He carries a broad-bladed 
stabbing spear, and wears his 
inima, waist girdle and sandles in 
accordance with the Mahdi’s dic¬ 
tates. Sole the designs on the breast 
and skirt pockets. (W) is an Arab, 
and wears a waist sash in preference 
to the girdle; contemporary photos 
and sketches suggest this was a com¬ 
mon practise. Many Ansar went 
into battle bare-headed or wearing 
just the skull-cap. He carries a 
throwing spear, and his sword, car¬ 
ried on a sling over the shoulder, is 
of characteristic Sudanese design. 

(2) shows the breast pocket design 
in detail. This shape of pocket and 
pattern of embroidery are typical, 
although the colours varied. 

(3) shows the 'Khalifa's jibbch', 
now on display at the Royal 
Creenjackels Museum in Winches¬ 
ter. Although there is some doubt as 
to who actually wore it, it is none¬ 
theless dir jibbch of a man of very 
high rank. The pattern is simple, 
but the quality of construction, par¬ 
ticularly the edging of the patches 
and skins, betrays the importance 
of the wearer. 

(4 ) represents a jibbch of the niu- 
lazimiyya, the only unit in the 
Mahdist army known to have worn 
jibbehs of a uniform pattern. It is 
cut rather more fully than many 
ordinary jibbehs. 

(5) is an ordinary jibbch; for most 
of the Ansar, variations on this 
simple pattern would have been the 
nonn. Blue, black and red were the 
colours most frequently used for 
patches. 

(6) is the jibbch of Yusef Angor, 
an Amor of the Baggara who held a 
command in the jihadiyya. It was 
taken from his body after the battle 
of Tirka 1 7 June 1896) and is now 
mi display at Osborne House on the 
Isle of Wight. He also wore a red 
immi, an indication of his high 
rank and the fact that hr was part of 
the regular forces of the Black I’lag. 


Above: 

Fig.I : An ordinary jibbch at Blair 
Atholl. Note that the strips under 
the arms have been made with 
striped material. Note also the 
sword. 

Right: 

Fig.J: The patches on dm jibbch 
arc very pale khaki. This example 
is unusual in having a breast pocket 
on the right breast. (Blair Atholl). 


Khalifa himself after his death 
at the battle of Um Dibayk- 
arat in 1899. (Photographs of 
the dead Khalifa and his 
generals confirm that it was 
removed from one of the 
bodies, although there is a 


question over the identifica¬ 
tion of the Khalifa; however, 
it clearly came from a man of 
the highest rank.) It displays a 
fairly simple pattern of light 
and dark brown patches, 
edged in blue and grey. Pre¬ 


sumably senior Amirs felt it 
necessary to wear unostenta¬ 
tious jibbehs as symbol of 
their humility. Some impor¬ 
tant Amirs also wore the red 
innna. 




Mail 

Finally a word about ‘chain 
mail’ armour, which caught 
the imagination of the British 
troops at the time, and has 
continued to do so ever since. 
Certainly ring mail shirts and 
steel helmets were recovered 
in the Sudan campaigns, and 
there are many examples in 
regimental museums. Some 
may have been taken from 
dead Amirs after battle, but 
this is very unlikely: their 
function was largely ceremo¬ 
nial. They were worn in the 
grand parades at Omdurman. 
Most of the captured exam¬ 
ples were taken from Mahdist 
camps or from the arsenal at 
Omdurman, which was 
extensively looted. When 
mail was worn, it was worn 
over' a brightly coloured 
quilted coat. This was not 
strictly a jibbch, though it was 
similar in shape, but rather 
longer in the skirt, with a 
slash front and back to facili¬ 
tate riding. Most of these 
coats were white with large 
coloured sections, although 
they were not patched like the 
true jibbeh. Some surviving 
examples are ornately decor¬ 
ated with wavy stripes. MI 
Below: 

Fig.K.: Another breast pocket de¬ 
sign. This photograph shows up 
the stitching of the patches well. 
(Blair Atholl). 
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Reconstruction: 

Roman Legionary, 1 st Century BC 


PETER CONNOLLY 
Photographs by JOHN HOWE 

T hese photographs show some examples of the 
reconstructed Roman legionary equipment 
prepared for a re-enactment of a Roman march over 
the Alps from Verona, Italy to Augsburg, Germany 
in May 1985, which was carried out by Dr. Marcus 
Junkelmann and eight other would-be legionaries. 
The master examples for the armour, weapons and 
other equipment were made by the respected Nott¬ 
ingham armourer Michael Simkins. 


T his is a legionary as he 
would have appeared at 
the beginning of the Roman 
Empire, c. 15bc: a time when 
the traditional equipment of 
the later Republican period — 
the curved oval shield, 
‘jockey cap’ helmet, mail 
shirt, and long-pointed 
thrusting sword — were still 
in use. 

This legionary would be 
equally appropriate in the 
great wars of the 1st or even 
2nd century bc: defeating the 
Macedonians in 1 68bc; 
besieging Carthage in 146bc; 
or slaughtering the Germans 
in the armies of Marius at the 
turn of the century. Pompey 
and Julius Caesar would have 
been equally familiar with 
this soldier, the workhorse of 
their campaigns. In short, 
this was the legionary who 
conquered the world. 

He continued his career of 
conquest unabated through¬ 
out most of the reign of 
Augustus (27bc:-aij14), push¬ 
ing the Roman frontier up to 
the Danube, and deep across 
the Rhine into Germany. The 
great era of expansion, and 
the immediate dream of 
extending Rome’s frontiers 
to the Elbe, only came to an 
end in ad9, with the annihila¬ 
tion of the XVII, XVIII and 
XIX Legions under P.Quinc- 
tilius Varus. This legionary 
is, equally, the soldier who 
died wretchedly in the Teuto- 
burg Forest in that traumatic 
disaster, which cost Rome 
one-tenth of her regular 
infantry, and convinced the 


ageing Augustus to with¬ 
draw from most of Germany 
and call a halt to Roman mili¬ 
tary expansion in Europe. Mil 

The helmet is of the type often loosely 
called the ‘jockey cap'. This type origi¬ 
nated among the early Celts. A large 
number of iron and bronze examples 
were found in the dtli century bc Celtic 
cemetery at Montefortino, near Ancona 
in Italy, and front these finds the type 
received its more exact title of'Montefor¬ 
tino These helmets were adopted by the 
Romans and other Italians during the 4lli 
century bc, and became the most success¬ 
ful and long-lived Roman helmets. 
Somewhere in the region of a million of 
them must have been made during their 
400-year span. The Roman examples, 
which have been found as far afield as 
Spain, Germany and Turkey , are made 
of bronze and sometimes tinned. I ; itted 
with a horsehair crest, and sometimes 
feathers, the helmet was secured by two 
straps attached to the neck-guard which 
crossed under the chin and fastened to the 
cheek-pieces. The helmet was designed 
specifically for defence against Celtic 
slashing weapons. 

The mail shirt (lorica hainata) seems 
also to have been adopted from the Celts, 
the earliest example coming from a Celtic 
grave at Ciumcsti in Romania, where it 
was found in conjunction with a Monte- 
Jortino helmet and greaves. The Romans 
were certainly using mail by the early 2nd 
century bc. This particular type, with 
the large shoulder-guards, appears on 1st 
and 2nd century bc Celtic sculptures from 
France. The type was adopted by the 
Roman cavalry, and can he seen on many 
Roman cavalry tombstones. It is uncer¬ 
tain to what extent this design was used 
by the legionaries, but it certainly appears 
on the tombstones of some standard- 
bearers. Fhe double hook fastener which 
was used to hold the shoulder-pieces down 
at the chest is typically Celtic; a mail 
shirt with such a fastener, dated to the 2nd 
century bc, was recently found in a Celtic 
chariot burial in Yorkshire. This type of 
shirt, extending down over the hips, 
weighed 12-13 kg, and contained some 
40,000 separate rings. 
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The shield (scutum) is based on the 
only surviving example, found at El 
Eaiyum in Egypt. It was made oj thin 
strips of birch laminated to form a three- 
ply wooden shield, with the grain run¬ 
ning horizontally in the middle and verti¬ 
cally at front and back. The shield, which 
was thicker at the centre than at the edges, 
was covered with lambswoolfelt, doubled 
up along the edge and stitched through the 
wood. The reconstruction has a bronze 
rim fa common find on Homan sites in the 
West); and a bronze boss cover (based on 
an iron example found at Mainz, Ger¬ 
many) reinforcing the wooden boss 
underneath. 

This was, in effect, a body shield, 
covering the standing legionary from calf 
to shoulder, as demonstrated in the colour 
photograph. When the soldier crouched 
slightly in fighting position, it gave him 
total protection. It had a horizontal hand¬ 
grip, and was generally held with a 
straight arm — as if carrying a suitcase; it 
was not normally wielded like a light 
buckler, as its 8kg weight would have 
obliged the legionary to fight from behind 
it rather than parrying with it. It was 
very effective against the Celtic slashing 
sword, the resilient curved sides absorbing 
much of the force of an off-centre blow. 

Several leather shield-covers have been 
found in the Netherlands and Switzer¬ 
land. These appear to have been stretched 
over the front of the shield rather like a 
fitted sheet, being secured with straps. 

The Spanish sword (gladius hispa- 
nicnsis) was a short weapon, its blade 
seldom longer than 50cm, with a long 
point. It was made of pattern-welded 
crude steel. This weapon was adopted 
from the Spaniards in the 5rd or possibly 
even the 4tli century lie. Essentially a 
thrusting weapon with a reinforced point, 
it was the weapon par excellence /<>r the 
Homan fighting tactic, defeating all 
comers from Hannibal to Vercingetorix. 
It was the combination of the curved body 
shield and this vicious, super-efficient 
weapon that enabled the short Roman, 


with his limited reach, to force his way in 
to close quarters and gut his larger Celtic 
foe. Its long, reinforced point and slight 
‘waisting 1 behind the point made deeper 
penetration possible, and it was even 
capable of rupturing mail. This type of 
sword was abandoned during the second 
half of the 1st century ad in favour of a 
shorter-pointed weapon. Obviously, 
with few Italians serving in the army and 
the Celtic warrior class virtually extermi¬ 
nated, tactics were bound to change. 

Several of these swords, complete with 
scabbards, have been found in the Rhine 
near Mainz, and the type lakes its com¬ 
mon name from that city. Handles were 
made of wood, bone, or even metal. Scab¬ 
bards were constructed of wood framed 
with bronze in exactly the same way as 
their 4th century 8C Spanish ancestors. 
Slung on the right side of the body, 
possibly because the curved shield made 
drawing from the left difficult, they were 
tied or strapped to the belt by four scab¬ 
bard-rings. 

The legionary carried his cooking and 
eating utensils with him. Examples of 
bronze cooking pots, a sort of refined 
bucket complete with handle, have been 
found all over the Roman Empire. Innu¬ 
merable saucepan-like mess tins 
(paterae) have also been found. Both of 
these can be seen carried by the legionaries 
marching out at the bottom of Trajan’s 
Column. Bronze spoons and bone-han¬ 
dled knives are common finds; but water 
canteens are very rare. The iron and 
bronze reconstruction shown here is 
copied from an extremely well-preserved 
example found at Rainau-Buch in south¬ 
ern Germany. A fragmentary example 
was also found at Newslead in Scotland. 
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T he photographs on the 
following pages show 
original uniforms, camouf¬ 
lage clothing, personal equip¬ 
ment and weapons 
compatible with Waffcn-SS 
infantry serving on the Hus¬ 
sion Front in the second half 
of 1944. They are published 
for the interest of collectors, 
and other students of the 
period, in as near as reasona¬ 
bly possible to a natural and 
lifelike setting. The models 
who gave their time to make 
these photographs possible 
are private individuals, for 
whose patience and genero¬ 
sity we wish to record our 
gratitude; they are not 
members of any kind of 
group or association. 

The majority of the items 
illustrated form part of the 
collections of Andrew Steven 
and Peter Amodio, to whom 
we extend our thanks for 
making this feature possible; 
the more so, given that the 
very high prices demanded 
for original items of this sort 
nowadays mean that each 
individual ‘soldier’ posing in 
this muddy setting is wearing 
a set of clothing and equip¬ 
ment representing an invest¬ 
ment of perhaps £2,500 to 
£3,000. As far as can be con¬ 
firmed through careful exa¬ 
mination by experienced 
collectors and dealers, all the 
items illustrated arc of origi¬ 
nal wartime manufacture 
apart from some minor pieces 
— e.g. some of the wool 
gloves, modern Bundeswehr 
toques, etc. — added to give 
extra realism. 

Thanks arc also due to: 
Hills Small Arms, for access 
to some of the rarer items, 
including weapons; the 
‘Skirmish’ organisation, for 
access to private property, in 
the interests of convincing 
terrain; Regimentals, of 70 
Essex Rd., and Military 
Antiques, of 27 The Mall, 
Upper St., both London N1, 
continued on page 42 


(1) The helmet cover, shelter-quarter and 
smock show variations on the autumn/ 
winter ‘oakleaf' pattern camouflage. 
There were many variations o) colour, 
and attempts to find some significance — 
either in terms of seasonal or regional 
issue, or unit peculiarities — are quite 
unrealistic. 'The majority of the smocks, 
made of reversible, waterproof cotton/ 
linen duck, had a ‘spring/summer’ pat¬ 
tern on one side and an 'autumn/winter' 
on the olhtr. Greens, ochres and pinkish- 
browns were lighter on the former, and 
darker browns, oranges, darker greens, 
even black and violet, predominant on the 
latter; these have been classified for the 
assistance of collectors by Borsarello & 
Lassus (op.cit.); but their use was pro¬ 
miscuous, and it seems to have been 
unusual to find a man wearing the same 
variant on all three camouflaged items. 

This man, firing a captured Russian 
PPSh41 (prized for its high-capacity 71- 
round drum magazine), and with two 
'stick' grenades lying handy with their 
caps removed and the china weights of 
their friction-cords exposed for instant 
use, displays typical assault harness. 
Clipped to the D-rings of his Y-straps is 
the webbing 'A-frame' or 1939 Sturxn- 
gcpack. The mess-tin (Kochgeschirr) 
is fixed sideways at the top, with one 
strap; below this, two straps secure the 
rolled shelter-quarter (Zcltbahn); below 
this is attached the olive canvas bag which 
held immediate necessities — lent rope, 
weapon cleaning kit, one or two days' 
iron rations, a sweater, etc. Slung round 
the body to hang on the left hip is the 
gasmask canister (Gasmask? und Trag- 
buchse ); attached to the rear of the belt ij 
the bread-bag or haversack (Brotbcu- 
tel), with such items as the washing and 
sewing kits, eating implements, Esbil 
field cooker, and field cap; and clipped to 
this is the water-bottle (Feldflasche). 


(2) This rifleman carries the standard 
K9H Mauser 1.92mm rifle; five-round 
clips are carried in the two sets of triple 
black leather pouches (Patronentas- 
chen) each side of the belt buckle, almost 
obscured in this pose. An Eicrhandgra- 
nate is clipped below one set; and he 
carries link for his squad's MG42 light 
machine gun round his neck. The 
1.92mm ammunition box had a thin 
metal handle which made it painful to 
carry in the unprotected hand for any 
length of time. Tucked into his belt is his 
1943 Emhcitstcldinut/c with late 
insignia, the death's-head and eagle 
worked on a single triangular patch. The 


SS variant of the national insignia is 
repeated on the left sleeve; this four- 
pocket camouflaged drill jacket was the 
only camouflaged garment on which ns 
use was authorised ,2> . This man still 
wears field-grey trousers and ‘dice- 
shaker’ marching boots (Marschsstie- 
fcl); a mixture of this early legwear with 
the later ankle-boots and web anklets 
would be feasible in 1944. The helmet 
cover is of a later war pattern with foliage 
loops; note the ‘envelope’ at the front, 
fitting under the front brim of the helmet. 
Strapped around his assault pack is an 
interesting blanket. Its markings show it 
to be of Red Army issue, captured, res¬ 
tamped with H'affen-SS labels, and re¬ 
issued at Kiev in 1943. 


(3) Close-up of the same ri fleman load¬ 
ing his K98 with a mixture of normal and 
armour-piercing rounds. This shows 
more clearly the rifle pouches; and details 
of the helmet cover, with rear foliage 
loops, side and rear spring hooks, and the 
lighter, greener 'spring/summer' side 
showing at the edge. 


(4) .4 machine gun ‘No.2’; his smock 
lacks foliage loops, its cut suggesting ear¬ 
lier rather than later manufacture, and 
has the so-called ‘plane tree’ pattern. 
This has rounded dots of colour; in somr 
cases, as here, black was added over the 
greens and pink-brown of the basic pat¬ 
tern. The helmet cover and shelter- 
quarter seem to be in a spring/summer 
'oakleaf pattern. The field equipment is 
unremarkable; though note gasmask cape 
(Gasplanc) strapped in its satchel to the 
gasmask canister. The most interesting 
item is the pack, which has been described 
elsewhere as the ’SS assault pack’, 
though its identification purely to the 
Waffen-SS seems questionable. 

Lack of contemporary photographic 
evidence has called into question the 
degree to which it was ever issued during 
the war. A sequence of photographs does 
exist, however, supposedly showing ele¬ 
ments of 5.SS-Pz.-Div. 'Wiking’ in 
Pomerania in the last months of the war, 
in one of which this pack can he seen 
slung outside a Hanomag SdKfz 251 
half-track. This raises the further ques¬ 
tion of whether it was issued with 
shoulder straps enabling it to be worn 
without the Y-straps (Koppeltraggcs- 
tcll), to the D-rings of which it is clearly 
intended to fit. This pack was supposedly 
developed late in the war to replace the 


1939 assault pack, which was unpopular 
due to its lack of carrying capacity. An 
example with the covering flap actually 
in SS camou flage material has been seen, 
but there is no supporting photographic 
evidence for its date. 


(5) A sniper rakes aim during street fight¬ 
ing. He is armed with the gas-operated 
self-loading Gewchr 43, the semi-auto¬ 
matic rifle issue d in small numbers late in 
the mw and used primarily by snipers and 
other specialists. All examples had the 
mountings for the ZP4 telescopic sight. 
Note the ten-round detachable box maga¬ 
zine. Hurriedly manufactured and 
issued, the G43 was prone to malfunc¬ 
tions due to poor materials and workman¬ 
ship; men who used it needed more than 
the average soldier’s armourer skills, and 
plentiful spares. 


(6) A soldier crouches in a fox hole, 
awaiting the approach of Soviet armour 
with a 100mm Panzerfaust. This exam¬ 
ple still has the white instruction label 
attached. The holes in the flip-up sight 
mark different ranges; the far side of the 
sight is treated with luminous paint for 
night use. This heavy weapon, with 
twice the original charge, needed to he 
rested until the last moment to avoid 
unsteadiness when aiming. Note the 
violet black and ochre of this version of 
the autumn/winter camouflage pattern. 
The 1944 suit was not available in suf¬ 
ficient quantity to replace the old smocks 
in the front line units, and a mixture of 
items was to be seen until the end of the 
war. 


(7) A good view of the smock, here of 
later pattern, with buttoned skirl pockets 
(the earlier batches of the Tamjackc 
lacked these, and had only buttoned verti¬ 
cal slits on the ribs, for access to the field 
uniform beneath) arid foliage loops. I his 
is a spring/summer 'oakleaf pattern. 
Note particularly the rare double pouches 
for the detachable magazines of the G43 
self-loading ri fle, worn on the left of his 
belt; and the late-war webbing Y-straps. 
Characteristically, he wears one set of 
standard pouchesfor loose clips, to be used 
for loading the scarce magazines. These 
blueish G43 pouches are lined with the 
more usual beige ‘red stripe' material; 
other G43 pouches are beige inside and 
out; and the blueish canvas with black 
leather fittings is also seen in some MP40 
pouches. 
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REVIEWS 


continued from p. 29 


Another view of the model photographed 
on our front cover. He wears the two-pan 
camouflage-printed uniform of herr¬ 
ingbone twill material — Drillich — 
manufactured during 1943 but not issued 
until March 1944'". The cut of the four- 
pocket jacket and the trousers resembled 
that of the wool field uniform. This outfit 
was only produced in a single camouflage 
pattern, the so-called ‘pea’ pattern of 
small, regularly-sized, almost round 
spots. Horsarello & Lassus illustrate sur¬ 
viving samples which show a consider¬ 
able contrast in shades — one having an 
overall pinkish-brown appearance, the 
other with stronger ochres and greens — 
but there is not thought to be any signifi¬ 
cance in these variations. The drill mater¬ 
ial, unlike the duck used for the early 
camouflage smock, was neither water¬ 
proof nor reversible. There was no cen¬ 
tral issue of a camouflage helmet cover in 
this pattern, though some may well have 
been improvised in the front line; more 
common was to see the older pattern cover 
worn with the 1944 uniform, as here — 
one of the autunut/winter *oakleaf pat¬ 
terns. The cover photograph shows a 
number (‘5’) printed on this. This is one 
of the numbers printed in pairs along the 
edges of rolls of camou flage cloth before 
they were cut up to make shelter-quarters, 
smocks and helmet covers; if possible, 
shelter-quarters with matching numbers 
were buttoned together by soldiers in the 
field, to ensure continuity of pattern. 

This photo shows the shelter-quarter 
— in an ‘oakleaf pattern: no items were 
produced in the ‘pea ’ pattern apart from 
the four-pocket drill uniform, and the 
contemporaneous padded winter revers¬ 
ible suit — strapped to the dull yellow 
webbing Y-straps (originally produced 


for African service but later issued on 
European fronts), above the bread-bag 
and water-bottle. The cover photo shows 
clearly the double set of triple magazine 
pouches for the MP44/StG44 which our 
man is firing. These pouches are extre¬ 
mely rare, and the variant illustrated 
even more so: they are made from the 
same blueish-stone canvas, with black 
leather fittings, as the equally rare 
pouches for the G43 — see photo 7 on the 
colour pages. While made in several 
‘ersatz’ materials, MP44 pouches are 
most often seen in beige/tan canvas with a 
single interwoven red stripe. 

for their continuing assist¬ 
ance in locating uniform and 
equipment items. 

In the captions which fol¬ 
low the camouflage patterns 
are described for clarity using 
the same terms (c.g. ‘oak 
leaf, 'pea', etc.) as used by J. 
Borsarello and D. Lassus in 
their recent photographic 
booklets Camouflaged Unif¬ 
orms of the Waffen-SS Parts 1 & 
2 (ISO-Galago Publications, 
42 Palace Grove, Bromley, 
Kent BR1 3HB); but these 
terms arc not in any way offi¬ 
cial designations. MI 

Notes: 

(1) Verordnungsblatt der Waffen-SS, 
Nr.5. 1 March 1944, Zifl99 

(2) V.BL.d. W-SS. Nr.4. 15 February 
1943, Ziff. 63 


prolific spread throughout Britain of 
relatively minor nautical museums. 

A glance at the two maps reveals 
that, while Wales is a relative desert, 
the south-western peninsula is positi¬ 
vely crowded, from Southsea (the 
Royal Marines Museum) right 
around the coast to Bristol (the SS 
Great Britain). The maps themselves 
arc quaintly chart-likc, so that one 
might almost expect to see the words 
‘here be dragons', but they need to be 
nothing else, so precise arc the 
instructions about the museums’ 
locations. Wisely. Miss Heal prefaces 
her guide with the statement that 
each museum was largely respon¬ 
sible for providing information 
about itself in response to a question¬ 
naire; thus are such guides normally 
compiled and few are the worse for 
that. Because of her own past con¬ 
nections with the National Maritime 
Museum, not to mention its pre¬ 
eminence in the field, the entry for 
Greenwich is impressively compre¬ 
hensive. A lack of such connections, 
together — one must assume — with 
a lethargic Public Relations presence, 
results in a strangely brief entry from 
the Imperial War Museum (although 
I IMS Belfast is handsomely treated). 

Guides such as Britain's Maritime 
Heritage inevitably, and rightly, run 
into several constantly-updated edi¬ 
tions, and it is to be hoped that this 
one will be no exception. A second 
edition will undoubtedly contain the 
few minor corrections which arc 
needed in the first, but none of those 
should deter any of you from obtain¬ 
ing and regularly using this valuable, 
and very good value, guide. It is a 
book that no travelling museum 
visitor, however occasional, should 
be without. SCW 

‘Hanna Reitsch: Flying for the 
Fatherland’ byjudy Lomax; John 
Murray; 244pp inc. index, biblio, 
3 appendices, 35 b&w pics.; £14.95 

Hanna Reitsch was one of Ger¬ 
many's most famous and accom¬ 
plished test pilots during the 1930s 
and '40s. She was the only woman to 
be awarded the Iron Cross (richly 
deserved, given some of the fantastic 
aeronautical creations produced by 
Goering's designers), and has earned 
lasting notoriety as the woman who 
flew to Hitler’s bunker in April 1945. 

Throughout the war Hanna 
Reitsch was upheld as the perfect 
example of Nazi womanhood — 
though not in the typical kinde, kiiche, 
kirclte mould — and her wartime ser¬ 
vice suggests that she was committed 
to the Nazi cause. She never joined 
the party, however, and one of the 
recurring themes of this book is the 
author's defence of Hanna’s political 
naivity. Hanna's upbringing in Sile¬ 
sia had taught her to prize honour 
and patriotism above all, and tills, 
combined with her fear of Commu¬ 
nism, meant that she, like thousands 
of other Germans, welcomed the 
decisive leadership provided by 
Hitler. (She was not over-impressed 
by Hitler when she actually met him. 


and found it slightly disconcerting 
that the leader of the Fatherland 
should pick his nose in public.) 

She was undoubtedly a highly 
skilled and very brave test pilot. 
Overcoming two major obstacles 
(her sex and diminutive height), she 
became a record-breaking ghder 
pilot in the 1930s. The peak of her 
career was her involvement with the 
rocket planes, notably the infamous 
Me 163, as well as the piloted VI. 

Hanna survived a crash, the flight 
to and from Hitler’s bunker, and 
intense suspicion about her political 
leanings (the transcripts of her inter¬ 
rogations by the Americans provide 
a fascinating appendix) to continue 
flying and setting gliding records 
until her death in 1979. She spent the 
post-war years lecturing around the 
world, and making friends with 
other single-minded heads of state — 
Nehru, President Nkrumah of 
Ghana and Mrs. Ghandi 

This is a thoughtful and absorbing 
book that not only tells the story of a 
remarkable woman, but also pro¬ 
vides an insight into German life in 
the inter- and post-war years. JHS 



‘AMIlitaria’ No.6, September/ 
October 1988; and No.7, 
November 1988; New Fashion 
Media SA, Boulevard de 
Triomphc 132, B-1160 Bruxelles, 
Belgium; 56pp & 48pp respect¬ 
ively, of which 16 and llpp with 
colour; each UK £3.00, US $6.00 
(by air), inc. P&P. 

The latest two issues of this unfail¬ 
ingly interesting French-language 
magazine are to hand, and contain 
main articles on: (No.6) WW2 Polish 
para uniforms; WW2 US airborne 
troops; Wehrmacht specialists and 
auxiliaries; German gasmasks, 1915- 
45; a WW2 British mine detonation 
switch; Wehrmacht assault pioneer's 
equipment; WW1 British cap 
badges. (No.7) WW2 USAAF flying 
clothing; WW2 SAARF uniforms; 
French medals; Wehrmacht foreign 
volunteers' uniforms; 3rd Reich lapel 
badges; WW1 German bayonets; and 
WW2 British ATS uniforms. No.7 
marks the first issue to appear 
monthly, a decision we can only 
welcome. MOW 
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204544 BE YOUR OWN NAPOLEON Seymour. W How 
would you commend len ol history* greatest bettlm? 
This ingenious book recreetes ibe decisive moovents & 
gives the reader the commander's role. Greet for arm 
chair strategists & war gamers 1 338pp 76 maps 
235x160 Hb 894)1 » * 

204455 HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR IN THE SIX 
TEEWTH CENTURY Oman. C Reprint of a classic study 
of the course of warfare from 1494 up to 1600, a period 
of dramatic change in milrtary strategy, tactics and 
organisation First published m 1937, it is at k>ng last 
available again to students of this relatively little 
known period 810pp lOpp pi 33 maps 215x140 Hb 
89/03 07.50 

204546 P.O.W. Garret. R Tells the story of men who. 
from the days ol the Hundred Years War to the present 
day. wore captives m war time Documented with vivid 
photos 5 firsthand accounts of the misery of being a 
POW 256pp 30 Bw 200x127 Pb 88/06 £3 95 

204536 YORKSHIRE BATTLEFIELDS A Detailed Guide 
to 20 Sites Broadhead. I Mil tactics & significance of 
Yorkshire s bottles from Viking times through Wars of 
tha Roses to the Engl Civil War. including Stamford 
Bndge & Marston Moor Includes guided walks and 
maps 224pp 25 ill 200x130 Pb 83/01 C5 95 

204535 TERRITORIAL FORCE 1914 Westlake. R Re 
cords all unrts of the Territorial Force In existence at the 
outbreak of war in 1914 Tha HQ of each formation 
Division. Brigade. Battalion, Squadron. Battery, Com 
pany etc. are listed together with locations of ell out 
lying drill stations 138pp 220x150 Hb 88/12 

Ell 95 

204539 ARCHITECTURE OF CASTLES Brown. R A 
Lively, visual guide examines the whole development 
A decline of medieval mil architecture, with 8 deteiled 
studies of particularly fine examples. Ideal book to' 
sightseers as well as historians 120pp 107 ill 250x190 
Pb 89/02 T9 * 

204541 ATLANTIC WALL TYPOLOGY Rolf, R Survey of 
the various designs for the fortifications ol Hitler's 
Atlantic Wall, illus throughout with Moor plans and 
many Bw photos of the different types with measure 
moots Of immense interest to historians, wergemers 
& sightseers EngVGedFr/Dutch 450pp 600 ill. 120 Bw 
190x140 P89/01 C179S 


204545 DER ATLANTIKWAIL Voi 2 Von Cherbourg 

bis Brest Zimmermenn. R. 2nd Volume covers 
Hitler's Atlantic fortifications along the French coast 
from Cherbourg to Brest. & includes the Channel 
Islands Packed with Bw photos, maps, tloor-pians 
ate Ger text 328pp 158 Bw 140 ill 220x160 P89/01 
£17 95. 


226117 NAPOLEON'S INVASION OF RUSSIA 

Naf/iger, G A impressive ft serious study of one of 
the most fascinating campaigns in history. Atso 
covers the organisation of the armies of France ft 
her allies, ft of Russia With order of battle from 
1810 1812 ft other documentation of greet value to 
historian 692pp 16 maps 220x150 Hb. 89/03 

£27 50 


226109 NOTE BOOKS OF CAPTAIN COtGNET SOL 
D«ER OF THE EMPIRE Coignet J R Colourful source of 
first hand information on Napoleon the men and the 
lithe details of the aolwJef's celling Coignet fought at 
Marengo. Austerl-tz. Jane. Eylau. Fnedland. Spam. A* 
pern & Wagram. in Russia and finally at Waterloo First 
published in 1928 306pp 220x140 Hb 89/03 

£16.50 

226109 WELLINGTON $ ARMY 180* 1814 Omen. C- 
Here are details of Wellington's Peninsular army in 
every aspect, including daily Me ft mannars of the 
officers ft rank ft file; composition ft organisation. 
Wellington as commander, tvs infantry, artillery & 
cavalry tactics, and his Lieutenants 440pp 8 plates 
220x140 Hb. 89/01 £16 50 

230243 BATTLES ANO LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
(Single Vol Edn) Bradford. N iedl One volume edition 
of the 4 vol classic See the Chnl War through the eyes 
of the men who actually marched with Sherman or 
rode with JEB Stuart I Eyewitness accounts illus with 
maps, etchings, dwgs 626pp 90 ill 240x185 Hb 894)1 
f9 95 

230242 CMCKAMAUGA CAMPAIGN December 1862 
November 1863 Abbun. P Well illustrated account of 
this bloody, yet significant, dash Chickamauga ropre 
rented the last opportunity for the Confederacy to win 
the war. only to bo thrown away Packed with vintage 
Bw photos and maps 184pp 200 ill-290x220 Hb . 8B/12 
£9 95 

230241 JACKSON'S VALLEY CAMPAIGN Martin. D 
Account of Stonewall Jackson's legendary campaign 
.n the Shenandoah Valley in 1862. so skilful that it has 
been studied ever since at military academies such as 
West Point Well illustrated with vintage photos of the 
battlesites. leaders and daily life 184pp 200 Bw 13 cat 
285x725 HD. 88/12 £» » 


204538 ENGLISH HERITAGE BOOK Of HADRIAN'S 
WALL Johnson. S Today the 73 mile long Hadrian's 
Well stands out as the most imposing Roman mono 
mow north of the Alps ft attracts millions of tourists 
each year Well illus. looks at the wall ft the foils. 144pp 
100 Col ft Bw 250x190 Pb 89/05 £9 95 

204537 FORTIFICATIONS OF EAST ANGLIA Kent. P 
Detailed history of the fortifications set up between the 
Thames ft the Humber from the time of Henry VW to 
WWII Informativo tost illustrated with 250* photos, 
dwgs ft plans of forts, gun battenes ft blockhouses, 
mcl some which are being restored ?88pp 250* HI 
200x170 Hb. 89/01 £18 » 

210223 CELTIC WARFARE 1595 1763 PLEASE NOTE 
We advertised this book last issue, but title is now out 
of print end no longer available. Sorry 1 
204540 BUNOESWEHR HEUTE The Federal Armed 
Forces Today T homer. E The modern West German 
Navy, Air Foie* ft Army in photos, with some excel'on t 
colour action shots of ships, aircraft ft tanks ft their 
crews at work Ger/Frefl-ogfish text 202pp 180 Bw Col 
275x215 Hb. 69/01 £19 95 

204542 HISTORY OF THE IRISH SOLDIER Bredin. A 
Careful ft detailed history of the Irish soldier from 
enciont times to the present day. with stimng accounts 
of the engagements & illus. with maps ft Bw photos. 
566pp 110 Bw 30 maps 250x175 HB 894)1 

£25.00 

204534 HIGHLAND SOLDIER A Social Study of High 
land Regiment* Henderson. D Novel approach to the 
history of the Highland Regte. examining the life of the 
Highland aoldier and the pnde ft reputation that has 
made h.m so famous ft resoected over the years 
320pp 20 Bw Hb 89/01 £22 00 

204543 SCOTS ARMY 1661 1688 DaUon, C Reference 
work on the "killing time'' when the Covenantors were 
hunted down by Charles H’s forces. 1st part details 
careers of 10 Commanders. 2nd part provides Reg. 
mental Lists. Commission Registers. Garrisons Artil 
lery ft Muster Rolls 346pp 22 ill 235x156 HB 8903 

£25 00 
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210241 DEFENDING THE ISLAND From Caesar to the 

Armada Longmate N Brilliantly imegmelrve blend of 
military, eocial ft diplomatic history from the Ceftic 
tribes who unsuccessfully fought agamst Caesar to tha 
great seaborne defence against the Armada A power 
fill narrative of this fascinating story. 352pp 20 Bw 
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210240 GUERRA DTTALIA l ANNESSIONE DEL REG 
NO Dl NAPOLI Perrin. C <ed) Collection of superb 
contemporary colour prints depicting Ganbaldfi Red 
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226106 CAMPAIGN Of WATERLOO Fortescue. J W 
Reprint This is the complete account of the dimahe 
battle token from Sir John Forteacue's monumental 
"The History of the British Army" Detail* events from 
Napoleon's first exile to Elba to the final exile 232pp 
220x140 Hb 894)3 F16 50 
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Griffith. P. Original ft pro¬ 
vocative book on bathe 
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and how their outcome 
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pons/equipment, morale ft discipline. Ufa m camp/ 
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240558 FIRST WORLD WAR PHOTOGRAPHERS C armi 
cheat. J- Author works at Imperial War Museum & 
examines HOW the extraordinary WWI photos came to 
be triren Examines the work of the official, press ft 
amateur photographers, ft the growing use of the 
photo as a historical document 107 previously unpoW 
0w 192pp 107 Bw 245x190 Hb 894)4 £25 00 

250796 CHURCHILL AND HtS GENERALS P,rt. B Vi 
v*dty written account of the dramatic situation which 
faced the Allies after the loss at Dunkirk. 224pp 33 ill. 
196x127 Pb 8&W> £395 


250795 HALDER WAR DIARY 1939 1942 Burd.cS. E 
(ed) The war diary of General Fran/ Haider it one of 
the most Significant documents for the history of 
WWII following every detail of the German side of 
tho war from the attack on Poland, the "blitzkrieg" 
across Western Europe, ft campaign in Russia 
672pp 220x150 Hb 894)2 £22 50 


L_ 


250792 HITLER ANO MUNICH An Historial Guide to 
Sights Dem.ng4l.fi An historical guide to the sights 
and addresses of Munich important to Hitler, his fo! 
lowers and his victims, eg where Hitler lived and where 
was the "beer hell putsch" 104pp 60 Bw 170x245 Hb 
88/17 £795 

250793 MTOWAY Barker A J Pictorial account ft his 
lory of this crucial navat’air battle that marked a turn 
mg point in the war against Japan 64pp 120 Bw 70 col 
285x225 Hb 88/12 £3 95 


250794 EUROPEAN VOLUNTEERS 5 SS Panzer Di 
vision Wiking Strassnor. P At lastl The English 
translation. Covers the unit from lata 1940 when it 
was established to the end of the war The 5th SS Pz 
Ov was composed largely of foreign volunteers 
from northern ft western Europe ft fought exclusi 
vely on the Eastern Front with great distinction 316 
pp 110 Bw 23 maps 735x150 Hb 894)1 £22-96 


280974 NEW ZEALAND REINFORCEMENT BADGES 
1914 1918 Low*. G Describes, explains ft catalogues 
tho various emblems worn by the NZ troop* during 
WWI 0» great interest to uniform historian* and mili 
tana collectors 56pp250- Bw 210x150 Pb 88/12 

£8.50 

280977 CLOTHING REGULATIONS 1914 Westlake R 
led) Facsimile repnnt of ' Regulation* for the Clothing 
of the Army Part I Regular Forces (Excluding the 
Special Reserve) 206pp 190x130 Hb 88/12 £16 96 

280953 American Soldier of 1944 Berlin. F Excellent 
monograph on the uniform, equipment ft Weapons of 
the US soldier of 1944. illus with many good contem¬ 
porary ft reconstructed Bw and col photo*. NOW 
AVAILABLE IN ENGLISH 3?pp 30 Bw 30 col 230x165 Pb 

£2 95 


280966 FORMAN S GUIDE TO THIRD REICH GER 
MAN AWAROS ft VALUES Forman. A. An inval 
uable pnee guide and Identification reference for 
3rd Reich decorations, medals and bodges cover 
mg each political, civil and military award Well 
illustrated reference for I he collector, dealer, mve* 
tor & auctioneer 208pp 52S ill. 235x160 Hb 894)1 
£17 95 


280970IL SOLDATO EUROPEO DELl'OTTOCENTO Re 

vista Mililm European uniforms of the 19th century 
illustrated with contemporary colour prints from res¬ 
pected artists such as Knotsl and Simkin Covers Aus 
tria. Belgium France. German States. Greet Britain. 
Kalian States. Holland. Spain ft Switzerland. Engl/K/Ft 
text 216pp TOO col 290x215 Hb 88/12 £» * 

280*71 II SOLDATO NELL ARTE IUR0PEA DCISECOU 
XVIIIE XIX De Sant i M Exquisite collection of contem 
porary artwork battle scenes, portraits, and uniform 
studies, of all the rnator belligerents late 18th and 19th 
centur.es 210pp 300 col 790x220 Hb 86/12 £27 *5 

280969 UNIFORM) STORICHE DEGU ESERCJTl FURO¬ 
RS Revista Mititar Facsimile prints-of the famous 
knot el plates, covenng European uniforms of the 19th 
Century: German states. Austria. France. Spain. Greet 
Britain. Russia and the smaller countries Brief intro in 
Italian, captions German 120pp 300+ iU. 220 * 300 Hb. 
88/12 095 
28097* INSIGNIA OF THE BELGIAN AIR FORCE WWI 
1988 PART 58 Van Herck. J Line drawing* of the many 
ft vaned Belgian Air Force pocket badges, including 
souvenir badges for NATO Tiger Meets, remembrance 
days etc Pnvotoly produced A4 sized pamphlet 
20pp170 ill 300x210 Pb 88/12 C6 95 

290982 WORLD SPECIAL FORCES INSIGNIA (Elite 22) 
Rottmen. G. 64oc 12pp col 50 Bw 248x184 Pb 894)3 
£5 95 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE UNIFORM CONNOISSEUR 
280972 IL SOLDATO ITAUANO DAL 1909 AL 1945 

Gibsflini, V Uniform references for the Kalian sol 
ct*er of WWI and WWII. with colour illustrations, 
mugma. ft headgear Italian text. 48pp 200 col 60 ill 
295x220 Hb 88/12 £* » 

280973 IL SOLDATO ITAUANO DEL RtSORGtMEN 
TO Revista M.l.tar Mammoth book on the uniforms 
of the Kalian Risorgimento. the Unification of Italy, 
of the 19th Century. Contemporary tinted prints 
captioned m Engliah. Kalian language introduction 
For the true uniform connoisseur 371pp 350 cot 25 
Bw 400x300 Hb 88/12 £**95 

780968 L ESERC1TO DELIE DUE SOLE 1856 1859 
Revista Mililar Beautifully illustrated reference to 
the uniforms end organisation of tho army of me 
Kingdom of Sicily dunng the Kalian unification 
snuggle With colour plates & Kalian text 140pp 88 
col 290x215 Hb 88/12 C1« * 

280967 REPUBBLICA ROMANA E IL SUO ESERCfTO 
Revista M l-tar Uniform plates of the army of the 
Roman Republic during the struggle for Kalian umfi 
cation in the 19th century. Also contemporary prints 
of battle sue* and how they look today Italian text 
tOBpp 200 col 290x215 Hb 88/1? £1* *6 


280954 AM FORCE AND PARACHUTE BADGES ANO 
INSIGNIA OF WORLD RosignoU/Bregg. Exhaustively 
researched and meticulously >Uus. will be valued by all 
aviation enthusiasts ft collectors. Col ill covers Air 
Force badges ft insignia from all over the world. mcl e 
unique collection of 1.000 parachutist s qualification 
brevets 427pp 144 col 192x132 Hb 894)7 £4 99 

290956 BADGES 4ND INSIGNIA OF THE RHODESIAN 
SECURITY FORCES Armol, A J. A complete reference 
guide to the badges worn by service and auxiliary 
arms from 1890 to 1980. pnor to its demise. Illpp 700 
ill 250x170 Hb 884)8 £15 95 

280963 YEOMANRY FORCE AT THE 1911 CORONA 
DON (Uniform 10) Smtth/Harns Another in the 
colourful series on uniforms of the British Yeomanry 
Fores 1794 1914 34pp 19 Bw 2 col pi 250x100 Pb. 884)6 
£3 95 

280959 A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF COSTUME Bruhn/ 
Tilke. Comprehensive survey of costume of ell period* 
and peoples, from anaont times up U) the beginning of 
the 20th Century Ideal for figure modeller's with 200 
pages of plates, including 120 in full col. covering 
neerty 4.000 examples of national costume 200pp 
120pp col 310x235 Hb. 88/11 £14.95 

280960 HISTORICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA Of COSTUME 
Recinat. A. Classic work of the 19th Century re etfctnd ft 
re-designed With over 2.000 illustrations of immense 
interest to the figure modeller, covering both civilian 
and military costume of many countries from ancient 
times up to 1880s 320pp 160 col pi 340x740 Hb 88/11 
£19 95 

280962 HERALDIC DESIGNS Fox Davies, A C- 40 full 
colour plates in poster format. 30pp 40 col 360*260 Pb. 
88/10 E1296 

WARGAMING 


NEW IN THE HEROES ft WARRIORS SERIES 
270224 JOSHUA. Conqueror of Canaan (Heroes ft 
Warrtors series) Healy. M Story of conquest of 
Canaan in 13th Century BC by the Israelites, a clas¬ 
sic period of small scale warfare 4 col pi, line Ulus of 
weapon*, dress ft equipment, photos ot sites Ex¬ 
cellent ref lor modellers ft wergemers. 5?pp4col 30 
ill 245x190 Pb 8903 

270226 JUDAS MACCABEUS Rebel of larael (Her 
oes ft Warriors) Healy. M Fascinating source meter 
ial of wargamers ft modellers freedom fighters, 
guerilla campaigns. Greek style battle organisation 
ft tactics. Col pi ft dwgs of weapon*, dress ft equip 
morn, ft photos of battlesites S7pp 4pp cot 30 ill 
245x190 Pb 894)3 M * 5 

270222 KING DAVIO Warlord ol Israel (Heroes ft 
Warriors) Healy, M Tha fascinating slory ot this 
professional soldier ft politician of ancient times, ft 
an invaluable source tor figure moderiors ft war- 
gamers. Line dwgs of weapon*, dress ft equipment, 
photo* of sues, 4 col pi by respected illustrator 
Richard Hook S2pp4pp col 30 ill- 245x190 Pb 894)3^ 

270225 NEBUCHADNEZZAR Scourge of Zion (Her 
oes ft Warriors) Healy. M Exciting story of this greet 
mil leader who rebuilt Babylon and destroyed Jeru 
salem, covenng the betfes. weapon*, dress ft 
equipment, photos of the battlesites etc. 52pp 4pp 
col 30.11 245x190 Pb 894)3 £4 95 

270223 WARRIORS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT (Her 
oes ft Wbrriors) Meaty. M Hardback compendium of 
the 4 "Heroes ft Warriors' series Joshua, King 
Devid. Nebuchadnezzar, ft Judas Maccabeus Ex 
cel lent reference to dress, equipment, battlesites, 
tactics ate of the time for modellers & wargamers 
206pp 16 col 130 ill 245x190 Hb 894)6 £14 95 


280978 HANOVERIAN ARMY OF THE NAPOLEONIC 
WARS (MAA 206) Hofschroer. P Detailed ft clear text, 
superb illustrations, bargain price - what more can 
you say’ 48pp top cd 35 Bw 248x184 Pb 89 03 ^ ^ 

280981 WAR IN CAMBOOtA 197*75 (MAA 209) 

Conboy/Bowra. 48pp 8pp col 35 Bw 248x184 Pb 894)3 

£4 95 

280980 LAWRENCE ANO THE ARAB REVOLTS (MAA 
208) Ntcolle. D 48pp top col 35 Bw 248x184 Pb 8903 

£4 95 

280956 US ARMY UNIFORMS OF THE VIETNAM WAR 

Stanton. 5 Accurately depicts the dothing and irxfcvi 
dual equipment of the US soldier throughout the 
Vietnam conflict, with over 400 photos and detailed 
descriptions for all combat, support and service 
troop* A definitive one source reference -deal for mo 
dels 288pp400ph 732x184 Mb 894)3 £14 95 

280961 UNIFORMS Of THE BRITISH ARMY, NAVY 
AND COURT Westlake. R (edl Facsimile repr.nl of a 
military tailoring catalogue of 1894, illustrating the 
dress uniforms for the services at the time, wrth cloth 
pattern* and regulations 220pp 100* ill 220x300 Mb 
88/10 £2500 


270227 WARGAMING WORLD WAR TWO Asquith S 
Outlines mam contenders, the weaponry, wargaming 
rules, equipment ft figures ft suggests small ft large 
scenarios. divided into 3 sections Land. Sea ft Air 
Concludes with suggestions for conduct of Operation 
Overlord 160pp well illus 735*155 Hb. 894)3 £4 95 

WEAPONS/TANKS/EQUIPMENT 


300293 COLLECTING THE EDGED WEAPONS Of 
IMPERIAL GERMANY Vof I Johnson/WIttman 1st 
volume in senes similar lo that on Third Reich 
swords, ft is an introductory reference Covers 
dress dirks ft swords of Imp. German Navy, military 
swords. Imp Civilian ft Government agoncie*. Imp 
Hirschfanger sidearms. service in war, trademarks 
350pp well illus. 250x175 Hb 894)1 £29 56 


300290 SWORDS OF GERMANY 1900-1948 Angolla/ 
Douglas Much expandod #nd revised edn of an ex 
naustive study of Thud Reich sword* from all military 
services and polKical/cIvil organisations, plus a de 
tailed review of Imperial era swords Packed with over 
1.000 photos and lin# illustretioos 496pp 1042 ill 
735x180 Hb 8901 09 M 

300291 HANDGUN Boothroyd. G First published in 
1970. this vory detaiiod history has been revised and 
every chapter deals with an imp. period in handgun 
history from 14th century to present day A key work of 
reference S92pp 800* .11 276x213 Hb 88/1? £24 95 


250797 CAEN The Brutal Battle and Breakout from 
Normandy Mauie. H Br. ft Canadian forces ft the bitter 
fighting m ft around Caen. 1944 Many action photos, 
well documented 190pp 24 Bw 200x127 Pb 88/06 

£3.95 

260379 RESCUERS The World s Top Anti Terrorist Un 

its Thompson. I Details the training, operation, wea 
pons ft equipment of units m over 50 countries ft 
describes real life case histories ?40pp 26 Bw 200x127 
Pb 88/06 £3 *5 

260378 TFT OFFENSIVE January Aped 1968 Burke/ 
Gleason Wall illustrated account of this crucial often* 
iv*. covering the events in Saigon. Hue. Khe Sanh ft 
many other cities Extensive photography vividfy de 
picts the action in the streets ft hill* of South Vietnam 
184pp 200 Bw 18 cot 785x220 Hb 88/12 £1296 


UNIFORMS/BADGES/INSIGNIA 

280979 AMERICAN CIVIL WAR ARMIES 5 VOL UN 
TEER MILITIA (MAA207) (Catcher. P 48pp 8pp col 35 
Bw 248x184 Pb 894)3 *•* 

280975 BADGES ANO INSIGNIA OF THE ROYAL AIR 
FORCE Van Merck. J Line drawings of uniform badges 
ft insignia, squadron crest* etc Prrvetety protoced A4 
pamphlet 18pp 350 ill. 300x210 Pb 88/12 £695 
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RETAIL BRANCHES - FOR CALLING CUSTOMERS 

Warehouse/Showroom 51 York Road. Brentford. Middx TW8 OOP (01 560 3404/5) Mon Fn. 9 00 
5 30 Set 9 30-4 00 (No parking problems). 

London 1st Floor, at Cppenherm Booksellers. 7/9 Exhibition Road SW7 (01 584 4143) Open 7 days a 

week Mon Sat 9 5 30 Sunday 10 5 00 Closed for lunch 12-1 00 

Wakefield 18 Wood Street. Wakefield. W Yorks (0924 364361) Open Mon Sat 9-5 30 

MAIL ORDER lo MM Reader Service. Albion Scon Lid. 51 York Road. Brentford Middx TW8 OOP. 
England 

Please make cheques/POs payable to Albion Scon Ltd, and quote book numbers and titles POSTAGE 
£2.25 (UK) or £4 95 loversees) on all orders Wc also accept Visa/Access/Amex/Dmcr* Club 
Telephone orders 01-560 3404/5. 560 0595 or 01-847 0511 outside business hours Overseas cus¬ 
tomers. please note that individual Eurocheques must not exceed £100 00- USA customers, if paying 
by personal cheque, please convert at S2 00-E100 Credrt card orders we reserve the right to 
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MOTOR MOTOR MOTOR MOTOR 
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YOUR BEST CHOICE FOR ALL MILITARY BOOKS 

Europe's leading specialists in Aviation. Military. Naval. Motoring & Railway Books 


NEW & RECENT TITLES 

US Army Uniform* of the Vietnam War £14.95 
Forman's Guide to 3rd Reich Awards & 
their Values IH/B) £16.00 

The Moonlight War 11944-45 SE Asia Clandestine Ops.) £1285 
Some pictorial accounts, each £5.95 

(1) Manchester at War |2> Tyneside at War 
(3) Sheffield at War (4) Glasgow at War 
15) Swansea at War 

The Anglo-Zulu War: New Perspective £9.96 

A Contract Officer in the Oman £12.95 

From the Somme to Singapore (MO's memoirsi £9.95 

Once a Patricia (Inf. Offs. memoirs) £16.00 

Nazi Cinema (P/B) £6 95 

Encyc. of American InteUEspionege £25.00 

Forces 89 £9.95 

The Chickamauga Campaign Dec 1862 Nov. 1863 £9 95 
The Tet Offensive Jan. Apr. 1968 £12.95 
Jackson's Valley Campaign 1861-62 £9.95 
Command: From Alexander the Great to Zhukov: The 
Greatest Commanders of World History £14.95 
Arthur, The King m the West £12.95 
The Lost Voices of World War I (P/B) £14.95 
From Rente to Radio (police communications) £9.95 
The Way We Were (Canadians in NW Europe) £26.50 
Gattysberg The Second Day £24 95 
Sherman's March Through the Carolina* £13.95 
The Civil War in North Carolina £13.96 
James Longstreet. Lee's Warhorse £13 95 
Ramseur, Lee's Gallant General £13.95 
A.P. Hill, Lee's Forgotten General £12.95 
North Carolina Gvil War Documentary £13.95 
CoJ. John Pelham. Lee's Boy Artillerist £10.95 
I Rode with Stonewall £13.95 
Boy Colonel of the Confederacy £20.95 
Military Music of the American Revolution £10.95 
Ambush The War between the IRA & the SAS £3.99 
The Secret War Against Hitler £12-95 
A Bibliography of Regimental Histories of the 
British Army £16.95 
Vietnam Vol.7: Artillery £3.99 
Vietnam Vol, 8: Rrvariine Forces £3 99 
Six Wasted Years (A Private's War! £3.50 
Tanks and Other AFVs or the World £9.95 
Into the Wilderness with the Army of the Potomac £8.00 
The American Civil War and the Origins of 
Modern Warfare £30.00 
Deutsche Kubelwagen im Kriege £5.95 
Ostfront 1944 £19.95 

Illustrated History of Arms and Armour £12.95 
European Volunteers, 5th SS Pz. Dtv. 'Wilting' £22.95 
Frederick the Great: Magnificent Enigma £25 00 
(MAA97I Marlborough's Army 1702-11 £4.95 
Jane’s AFV Systems 1988 89 £85 00 
To the River Kwa. Journeys 1943.1979 £13.95 
If It Takes AH Summer (Spotsylvania) £30.75 
Scots Armies of the 17th Century: The Army of the 
Covenant 16390651 £5.95 
The Fifth Fusiliers & Its Badges (Ltd. Ed I £34.95 
North Africa 1940-42: The Desert War £16.95 
The Last of the Bengal Lancers £14.95 
The History of Chivalry and Armour £14 95 
Polski Mundur Wojskowy (Polish text) £59.95 
Unit 731: The Japanese Army's Secret of Secrets £14,96 
By Command of the Emperor: A Life of Marshal 
Berthier £19 50 
Singapore 194142 £6.96 

Military Modelling' Guide to Armoured Vehicles £5.95 
Battle at Best (analysis of troops under fire) £17.96 
Heraldry, Decoration & Floral Forms £12.95 
Marshal of the Soviet Union G. Zhukov Reminiscences & 
Reflections (Vote. 1 & 2) £8.95 each 


ALL of our books may be ordered from, and some can be seen at. our two new shops. 

302 HOLDENHURST ROAD. Why not telephone or visit. THE ROUNDWAY. 

BOURNEMOUTH. THE RAILWAY BOOK & MODEL CENTRES HEADINGTON. 

DORSET DH8 8BXTEL: (0202) 36469 OXFORD OX3 8DH TEL: (0865) 66215 


This advertisement represents a very small selection of the titles carried in our Military, Naval and Aviation Bookshop. 
Please enquire if there are any other titles that interest you or visit the shop which is open 9.30-5.30 Monday to Friday. 
Late opening Thursday 7.30 and 10.30-5.30 Saturdays. Closed Sundays & Bank Holidays. 


Lincoln & the Gvil War in the Dianes & Letters of John Hay 
(Assistant Private Secretary) £9.95 
Flawed Victory (Arab Israeli Conflict) £14.95 
A Genius for War (Germany Army and General 
Staff 1807 19451 £14 95 

The Final Argument of Kings (Reflections on the 
Art of War! £1695 

Terrorists or Freedom Fighters (RUl £6.95 
Lexicon of Soviet Political Terms (P/Bl £10.95 
Terrorism as State Sponsored Covert War Numbers, 
Predictions & War (use of history to evaluate/predict the 
outcome of armed conflict) £8.95 
Companion to the French Revolution £11.96 
Anders Lassen VC. MC. of the SAS £12.95 
F W Harvey, Soldier. Poet (P/B) £5 95 
Henry V & the Southampton Plot £17.00 
(2025) M24 Chaffee in Action £4.50 
The Spit-Shine Syndrome (Organizational Irrationality in the 
American Field Army) £33.50 
Withstanding Hitler (25 case histones i £30 00 
Middle East Commandos £12.95 
One Man's War in Korea f 11.95 
Cold Will: The Defence of Finland £29.95 
Crusader Castles (TE. Lawrence) (P/BI £11.95 
Guuder Castles of the Levant £7 95 
In The Finest Tradition: Royal Scots Dragoon Gds., 

History & Treasures £12.95 
The Highland Bagpipe & its Music £18.00 
A Year on the Western Front (Letters home 
by Capt ES Underhill. Loyal 
N. Lancs. Regt) £14.95 

Trie Sitapur Incident — The Americans & Chinese Meet Ihe 
Japanese in Burma, 1944 £13.96 
Who Was Who m the Gvil War (H/B) £25-00 
Soviet Breakout ’Strategies to Meet It £9.50 
For Honour AJone (Cadets of Saumur in The Defence of the 
Cavalry School. 1940) £13.50 

(WA112) Deutsche Kampfwagen Im I Weftkrieg (der A7V & 
German Tank Development! £4.95 
Spanishes Tagebuch 1936 £12.95 
Gardner's Photo Sketch Book of Gvil War £8.95 
World War I £9.95 

Die 13. Panzerdivision 193V-45 £2495 
Die Schlachten Friedrichs des Grossen £49.50 
Be Trager des R’tterkreuzes des EK 1939-45 
Erganzungsband £6.95 
Nations m Arms IP/BI £12.96 
Parachutma into Danger (a British airman with the 
French Resistance £11.95 
East Anglia 1942 £13.95 


Ihe Complete Modelling Workshop (A4 P/Bl £4.95 
New Zealand Reinforcement Badges 1914-18 £8.50 
Medal Roll of Cadet Forces Medal (Army) £19.96 
Swords from Public Collections in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania (P/Bl £7.95 

Amencan Eagle-Pommel Swords 1794-1830 £29.95 
The Ames Sword Company 1829-1935 £29.95 
The Government Models (Devel. of Colt 1911 pistol) £38.95 
A Collector's Guide to the Ml Garand and Ml Carbine 
I H/B) £23.95. (PB) £1385 
Scottish Swords (from CuModen) £9.95 
The Government Models (Colt 1911) (P/BI £26.95 
The Oernnger in America Vol 1 £31.95 
Winchester: The Golden Age of American Gunmaking and the 
Winchester *1 of 1.000 £1385 

United States Martial Flintlocks (From the Revolution to the 
Demise of the System) £26 95 
Guns at the UtUe Big Horn (P/B) £485 
Gvil War Breech-Loading Rifles (PiB) £7.95 
Trie Burnside Breech-Loading Carbines £10.96 
Firepower from Abroad (Enfield & LeMat) £10.95 
Sharpshooter: Hiram Berdan. His Famous Sharpshooters, and 
their Sharps Rifles £1085 

Massacre at Ft Bull Trie De Lery Expedition Against 
Oneida Carry. 1756 £5.95 
A Directory of American Military Goods. Dealers 
and Makers. 1785-1885 £13.95 
Rhode Island Arms Makers & Gunsmiths 
1643 1883 (H/B) £10 95 

The Belton Systems, 1758 and 1784-86: America's First 
Repeating Firearms £23.95 

All For The Union (Hist of Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry in 
Amencan Civil War) £8.95 

Defending the Commonwealth: Catalogue of the Militia 
Exhibit at W. Penn Memorial Museum £2.95 
The Eastern Front (Armour Camouflage A Markings) £10.95 
Women Warlords. An Illustrated Military History of Ancient & 
Medieval Female Warriors £14,95 
Gone for a Soldier A History of Life in trie British Ranks 
from 1642 £1485 

(MAA208) Lawrence & the Arab Revolts 1914-18 £4.95 
(MAA207I American Civil War Armies (5): Volunteer 
M>litaria £4.95 

(MAA206I Hanoverian Army of the Napoleonic Wars £4.96 
(OE22) World Special Forces Insignia £5.95 
Breakdown: Hist, of Breakdown Vehicles. Bnl Army £985 
The Aegean Mission: Allied Ops. in Dodecanese. 1943 £33.95 
Project Korea: The British Soldier in Korea 1950-53 (P/BI £250 
The Story of the Mexican War (1846) £985 
The Negro in the Gvil War (P/B) 085 


Blow back America’s Recruitment of Nazis and Its Effert on 
the Cold War £1695 

The Federal Armed Forces Today (tri lingual German/French/ 
English) Illustrated £1985 
Atlas of Warfare £14.95 
Winfield Scott A Soldier s l ife £23.95 
Tne Leibstandarte II (Eng. trans.l £24.95 
Field Artillery & Firepower (Combined Arms Library 
Vol. 1) (H/B) £2588, (PUB) £14.50 
Opening Rounds Lessons of Mil Hist 1918-38 £12.95 
Bright Shining Light: John Paul Vann & America 
in Vietnam £14.95 
Voices of Gallipoli <H/8> £1085 
Bedum Civile: Sir Ralph Hopton's Memoirs of Ihe Campaign 
in the West. 1643-44 £3.99 

They Fought For The Union (A Complete Reference Work on 
the Federal Fighting Mam £12.96 
They Called Him Stonewall £9.96 


see you at 

some 


Enter the Dragon. China at War m Korea £15.00 
Tank Soldier (Personal memoirs, Europe 1944) £1285 
Technical Ammunition Guides, £52S each 

Series 1, No.2: British Commercial Revolver and 
Self-Loading Pistol 

Series 2. No.1: British 7mm Ammunition (270; 280; 

280/30 7mm) 

Series 2. No.4: British 4.85mm Ammuntion 
Senes 2, No.7: British 7.62mm NATO Ammunition 
Senes 2. No.8: British Anti-Tank Rifle Ammunition 1917-45 
Series 3, No.1: The 7.62mm x 54 Cartndge (Imp 
Russ. & Communist) 

Series 3. No.2: The 7.62mm x 39 Cartridge (Communist) 

A Soldier of the Company. 1833-43. Life of an 
Indian Ensign £15.95 

America’s Wars & Military Encounters from Colonial 
Times to the Present £12 96 
The Evolution of Weapons and Warfare £12.96 


SOME SELECTED VIDEOS 

All at £24.95 Bridge at Remagen/Battle of the Bulge Battle for San Pieuo/The Enemy Stnkes/Rolling D-Day Minus One/The Autobiography of a Jeep/D Divide and Conquer The 
Nans Strike/German Inf Small Arms Beachhead at Anzio/Panon The Stilwell Road Attack! The Battle for new Britain The True Glory’From Normandy to Berlin Desert Victory Siege 
of Tobruk/Malta Convoy/Liberation of Rome Battle of Warsaw (55 mins colour) Birth of the Bomb (55 mms colour) Burma Railway of Death (45 mins colour) Battle for Dien Bien PHU 
(55 mms colour) Bombs on Berlin (80 mms B/W) The Warlords<75 mms B/W) Blockade of Lenmgrad/Ark of Kursk (90) Operation Barbarossa (55 mms colour) Battle for the Bulge (55 
mms colour) The Story of Adolf Hitler (90 mms B/'W). Battle for Cassino Breakout and Pursuit/Command Decision Tigers on the Loose Nuremburg. The Tarawa Operations/Bloody 
Tarawa And at £10.00 each; The Thomas Television Production "The World at War in 12 volumes 
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After the Battle Vol. 15 £18.95 
Great Land/Sea & Air Battles of WWII £12.95 
Spy m the Vatican 1941-45 (P/81 £5.00 
A Wood called Bourlon (1917) £12 95 
Gunner at Large (diary of i Wood RAJ £17.50 
Douglas Haig 1861 1928 £20.00 
N. Ireland Soldiers Talking (P/Bl £8 95 
Schlachten der Heeresgruppe Mitte '41-44 £15,95 
Defence of Hill 781: An Allegory of Modem 
Mechanized Combat £10.95 
With trie Old Breed at Pelelui and Okinawa £12.95 
Firepower: A History of the US Heavy Tank £25.00 
Peace with Honor? An American Reports on 
Vietnam 1973-75 £1085 

Anatomy of a Division (1st Calvary in Vietnam) £12.95 

76 hours: Invasion of Tarawa £14.95 

Silence Was A Weapon The War n Ihe Villages £10.95 

Mustang A Combat Marine (WW2/Korea/Vietnam> £13.95 

Corregidor The Rock Force Assault £13.95 

Gaston s War (A Resistance Hero) £1285 

Bill Maudlin’s Army (WW2‘Csrtoon Book) £9.95 

Strategy for Defeat Vietnam m Retrospect (P/8) £1085 

August 1944. Tne Campaign (or France £1285 

Women in the Military: An Unfinished Revolution (P/Bl £8.95 

Hell on Wheels: the 2nd Armored Division (P/B) £885 

War Bndos of World War 2 £13 95 

The Gulf & The West (Strategic Relations & 

Military Realities £25.00 

(5) British Soldier in the 20th Century 
Battledress 1939-1960 £3 50 

(6) Bntish Soldier in the 20th Century: 

Tropical Uniforms £53.50 

Der Deutsche Festungsbau von der Memel rum 
Atlantik. 1900 1945 £12.95 
Uniformi Stonche degli Eserein Europe) £9 95 
Dtvisas Y Antiguedades (Carlo VIII £9.95 

11 Soldato Italiano de! Rtsorgimemo £89 95 
Knives & Scabards (Medieval) £10.95 

(2 vol set) Swords for Sea Service £30 00 
The Blue Helmets Rev. of UN Peace-Keepmg £9.00 
NATO's Conventional Defences (Options) for the 
Centra! Region IP/B) £9.95 
Allied Military Fighting Knives (H/B) £19.95 
The Marine Officer's Gde. (5th Ed.) £1785 
Military Law (3rd Edition) £16 95 
If I Die m a Combat Zone [H/B! £10.95 
Up to Mametz (38th Welsh Div.) £12.95 

12 Days* The Somme, November 1916 £10.95 
Norfolk & Suffolk in the Great War £12.95 

La Vielle Garde £49.95 
Warfare of the 20th Century £14.95 
Custer* Favor the Bold* A Soldier's story £9.96 
Robert E. Lee Recollections & Letters £9.95 
Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac £9 95 
General Crook & The Apache Wars £5.95 
Lee & Grant £8.95 

Matthew Brady's Portrait of an Era £8.95 
Ordery I Odznaczenia Poiskie I Ich Kawalerowie 
(Polish text I £29.95 

L'Esercito Detle Due Sicite 1856-1859 £16.95 

II Soldato Europeo Dell ottocento £29.95 

La Repubblica Romana EII Suo Esercito £16 95 

Guide to Military Installations (2nd ed. > £1085 

Ludowe Wojsko Poiskie £39.95 

Guerre d'ltalia, La Campagne del 1859 £8.95 

Elite in the Third Reich £12-95 

L'Esercito Austr aco rvel 1859 bi-ling.) £11.95 

La Guerre Coloniali Italiane 1885/1900 £11.95 

John Burgoyne of Saratoga £8.95 

Banners of ihe King iWar of the Vendee I £9 95 

E. Allen & The Green Mount: Heroes of '76 £9.50 

The Middlesex Regiment £6.96 

The Foot Guard's Regiments 1880-1914 £585 
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DATES FOR YOUR DIARY 


THE FOLLOWING OATES HAVE BEEN ARRANGED FOR OUR 

1989 AUCTION SALES 

Final entries 9 a.m.-l p.m. 
e Days on dates listed below 


Special Spring Sale 3rd May 

338 May 2nd and 3rd 

339 June 13th and 14th 

340 July 25th and 26th 

341 August 29th and 30th 
Special Autumn Sale 11th October 

342 October 1 Oth and 11 th 

343 November 21st and 22nd 


13th March 

338 25th March 

339 6th May 

340 17th June 

341 29th July 
21st August 

342 2nd September 

343 14th October 


* All Sales comprise Militaria. 
Arms. Armour and Military 
Medals. 

* Fine illustrated catalogues. 
Militaria including 
Military Medals £3.00. 
Arms and Armour £3.00 
(Including postage U.K.) 
Overseas Air Mail £4.00 


INTtRHATIONALLY YOURS 


WVLLIS &WALLIS 


West Street Auction Galleries. Lewes. Sussex. England 

Tel: 0273 /Lewes) 480208 Telex 896691 TLX IRC Fax 102731 476562 



REGIMENTALS 


70 Essex Road, Islington 
London N1 8LT, UK 
Tel: 01-359 8579 


Office's lance-cap 
5th Royal Irtsh Lance's 


Officer 5 helmet Baden t09th Re^t 


We have |ust completed our tenth year at our address: 
collectors worldwide have visited our shop, or subscribed 
to our catalogue on a regular basis We stock items 
of militaria from approx. 1840 to 1945, melding British 
Victorian military headdress and badges: World War I and 
World War II German items: RFC and other aviation artifacts. 
US World War II flying jackets: Japanese swords; World War 
I and II military firearms; antique pistols, rifles and 
carbines - specialising in the US Civil War period. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED POSTAL CATALOGUE 
IS PUBLISHED FOUR TIMES 
IN A 15-MONTH PERIOD 


WE EXPORT WORLDWIDE 


Catalogue rates Overseas airmail C7.50. 

UK inland £5.50 tor four copies 
For single copy. Overseas £3.50. UK £2.50 


Shop hours 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
every day except Sunday & Monday 


Germany Awake standard 


.-i Attach porcelain figure 



Officer’s “Waterloo pattern”shako, 
Kent Militia circa 1815. 

Sold in May 1988 
for £3,850 


Militaria Sale 


Entries are now 
being accepted 
for our summer sale 

Enquiries: Aubrey Bowden 





85 Old Brompton Road 
London SW7 3LD 


CHRISTIE’S 


Tel: (01) 581 7611 SOUTH KENSINGTON 



MILITARIA 

Thursday 29 June 1989 



A Victorian Officer s helmet of the North Somerset Yeomanry. 
Realised £l,300 in a recent London sale. 


We are now accepting entries for this sale. 

If you have any items which you feel might be suitable 
for inclusion in this sale please contact 
Adam Livingstone on 01-629 6602, ext. 410. 

7 Blenheim St., New Bond St., London WlY 0AS. Tel: 01-629 6602. 
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GALLERY 


Thomas Cochrane 


PHILIPJ. HAYTHORNTHWAITE 
Paintings by BRYAN FOSTEN 


T he story of Thomas 
Cochrane, later 1 Oth Earl 
of Dundonald, more befits 
the world of Marryat, For¬ 
ester, or today’s writers of 
nautical fiction 1 *’ than a true 
history of one of the most 
unusual officers to serve in 
the forces of any nation. 
Thomas Cochrane was born 
at Annsfield, Lanarkshire, on 
14 December 1775, the son of 



Archibald, 9th Earl of Dun¬ 
donald (1749-1831), and the 
heir to a distinguished Scot¬ 
tish noble family which had 
included many notable mili¬ 
tary personalities. The 7th 
Earl, captain of the 17th 
Foot’s Grenadiers, had been 
killed at Louisbcrg, and a son 
of the 8th Earl fell at York- 
town. The 9th Earl, how¬ 
ever, was of a scientific rather 
than military inclination, and 
impoverished his family by 
his researches; but he had 
enough influence to secure 
for his young son Thomas 
(who bore the courtesy title 
of ‘Lord Cochrane’) a com¬ 
mission in the 104th Foot. 

Thomas’ military career 
was short; the Earl insisted 
that he wear a bright yellow 
waistcoat and breeches (the 
colour of the Whig party to 
which the family was 
attached), which looked 
absurd with regimental 
uniform; and as a result the 
humiliated Thomas entered 
the Royal Navy instead, as he 
had always wished. Even 
while he was in the Army his 
name had been entered in the 
muster of his uncle’s ship (a 
common practice of that 
period) so that when he 
actually joined in 1793 he 
already had a falsified five 
years’ service, which greatly 
speeded his promotion. By 
1796 he was a lieutenant, in 
which rank he had his first 

‘Lord Cohrane, Captain of his 
Majesty 's Navy and One of the 
Representatives in Parliament of 
the City of Westminster’: painted 
by C.E. Stroehling and engraved 
by Charles Turner, 1809, and 
showing the undress uniform of a 
captain of three years' post, with 
the loose trousers and shoes com¬ 
monly worn on active service. (The 
National Maritime Museum, Lon¬ 
don, to whom the author is grateful 
for making this portrait available.) 


I>cvotees of Patrick O'Brian's magnificent 
novels in this genre will recognise many incidents 
from the career of 'Lucky Jack Aubrey' in any 
summary of Cochrane’s life. 


brush with authority, being 
court-martialled for (but 
acquitted of) insolence to a 
superior. 

In 1799 Cochrane was 
serving in the Mediterranean 
under Lord Keith, who 
regarded him as troublesome 
and untrustworthy. Already, 
Cochrane was becoming 
increasingly unpopular with 
the naval establishment for 
his attacks on the abuses of 
authority and upon the place- 
seekers and fortune-hunters 
who inveigled their way into 
the system (although he him¬ 
self had benefitted greatly 
from one such abuse). 

In the Mediterranean 
theatre Cochrane met Hora¬ 
tio Nelson, who apparently 
recognised promise in the 
young officer, and gave him 
the advice which character¬ 
ised his career: ‘Never mind 
manoeuvres, always go at 
them’.' 

THE CRUISE OF 
THE ‘SPEEDY’ 

Appointed to command the 
brig TIMS Speedy — prob¬ 
ably for Keith to be rid of him 

— he put this precept into 
practice. Despite the size of 
his ship (only 158 tons; 14 
small Tpounder guns, and 90 
crew at full complement) he 
turned the little brig into a 
formidable fighting machine. 
In this he showed himself a 
born leader, whose concern 
for the welfare of his seamen 
was, throughout his career, 
reciprocated in a devotion 
verging on idolatory. 

During the 13 months’ 
cruise of the Speedy he 
wreaked such havoc on 
French and Spanish shipping 
in the Mediterranean that he 
destroyed or captured 50 ves¬ 
sels, and earned the nickname 
Le Loup de Mer (the Sea 
Wolf). Nor was he merely a 
commerce-raider: on 6 May 
1801 he encountered the Spa¬ 
nish frigate El Canto, and 
though vastly outnumbered 

— the Spaniard had 319 crew 
and 32 much heavier guns, 
against Speedy's 54 of all ranks 

— Cochrane boarded with 
his entire crew (less the sur¬ 
geon, who remained at 
Speedy’s helm) and captured 
the enemy, inflicting more 
casualties than his entire 


ship’s complement. 

Two months later Speedy 
was overwhelmed by three 
French ships-of-the-line after 
three hours’ battle, and 
Cochrane was captured. He 
was exchanged almost imme¬ 
diately, and on 8 August 1801 
was promoted to captain, his 
fame assured by the unparal¬ 
leled feat of audacity in cap¬ 
turing El Gamo. But as his 
fame grew, so his attacks on 
the worst aspects of the naval 
system made ever more ene¬ 
mies in high places. 

He was even more trouble¬ 
some to the French, however, 
when given command of the 
32-gun frigate HMS Pallas, 
and when transferred to a 
larger frigate, HMS Imper- 
ieuse. Raids on the coast of 
France and Spain kept the 
area in a ferment, occupying 
thousands of French troops. 
Cochrane would double back 
and forth, landing to raid, 
demolish bridges, blow up 
forts, and destroy semaphore 
stations in operations which 
more resembled modern 
commando raids than the 
conventional idea of naval 
warfare in the Napoleonic 
era. 

His operations were cata¬ 
logues of unrelieved success; 
yet received no acknowled¬ 
gement save an Admiralty 
complaint that he was using 
too much powder and shot! 
As he wrote, ‘the excitement 
of accomplishing the mis¬ 
chief was my only reward — 
for I got no other’. 2 For as his 
success increased, so did his 
unpopularity with the gover- 
ment. Elected Member of 
Parliament for Honiton in 
1806 and Westminster in 
1807, Cochrane was as unre¬ 
mitting in his attacks on the 
Ministry as upon the French. 

The Basque Roads 

The turning-point of his car¬ 
eer was the attack on the Bas¬ 
que Roads in April 1809, 
when Cochrane was brought 
in as an acknowledged expert 
in raids and cuttings-out to 
devise a plan for breaking the 
boom and attacking the 
French squadron sheltering 
behind it. He used fireships 
and explosive vessels to blast 
his way in, causing untold 
havoc; but the timidity of his 
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superior. Admiral Lord 
Gumhier, prevented tins suc¬ 
cess being exploited. Coch¬ 
rane received the Order ofthc 
Bath, but Ins attacks on Cam- 
bier were .such that the 
admiral was court-martial led; 
Gamhier was acquitted, but 
the A dm irali v w as no longer 
prepared ro countenance 
Cochrane’s behaviour, des¬ 
pite Ins brilliance. He 
received no more employ¬ 
ment; and he spent Ins tune 
on the beach* harrying the 
government over naval 
abuses. petitioning lor 
greater pensions for mjuted 
sailors, and supporting Bur¬ 
den. Cobbett and the Badical 
element In Parliament Ever 
unconventional. he even 
began his marriage with an 
elopement! 

DISGRACE AND 
_ PRISON _ 

In 1*14 lus enemies seized 
their opportunity tor revenge 
when t hichranc was involved 
unwittingly in the great 

O 4 ** 

‘Stock Exchange Fraud v 
Infamous in its tunc, this 
involved the duping oi the 

stork market by the .mnoun- 

* 

Cement oi the death ol Napo¬ 
leon, conveyed bv a staff 

# w 

of liver* with despatches from 
Europe. Government stock 
rose on the news, the per¬ 
petrators s*:*ld their holdings 
at the top of the marker, and 
the value fell as soon as the 
officer was revealed as a 
hoaxer. Lire guilty included 

c / 

the fake courier, the self- 

styled 'Baron’ Charles Ran- 

■# 

dorn de Bcrenger adjutamol 
the I hike of (.Cumberland's 
Sharpshooters; and Coch¬ 
rane s criminal unde, Col, 
Andrew Cochrane-Jo tin¬ 
stone, an ex-slave trader 
whose command of the Mrh 
West India Regt. hail been a 
cover lor eiuhe/yleinerU and 
the assembly of a private 
harem. 

Though innocent. I horn as 
Cochrane was implicated and 
convicted, much to his ene¬ 
mies’ delight and perhaps 
with their complicity. He 
was jailed tor a year (he 
escaped puce, but was recap¬ 
tured when he tried to resume 
nis scat in Parliament r 'i. and 

4f 

dismissed the service with 
ignominy. 



To South America 

In LSI7 Cochrane accepted 
die offer from the infant Chi¬ 
lean republic to take com¬ 
mand of chcir naw. He 

# 

remained in jtheif service until 
1822 and made an invaluable 
contribution to (heir success¬ 
ful revolt, against Spam; Ins 
capture of the Spanish frigate 
ISsvifTdtdii on S Nov cm her 
182l) probably equalled any¬ 
thing he had achieved before. 
In 1 *23 he transferred his ser¬ 
vice to the Emperor Pedro I 
of Brazil, assisting him to 
throw off Portuguese con¬ 
trol; and in 1821 he joined the 
Greeks in their light against 
Turkey -- in effect, he was 
the ideal* of the romantic 
hero, striving to assist the 
oppressed in gaining inde¬ 
pendence. 

In 1828 he returned home 
to dear his name; and 
although he was unable to 
force the new trial he w anted, 
he was granted a tree pardon 
in 1832 (though not until 
1847 was his Order of the 
Bath restored). In 1848 his 
rehabilitation was completed 
by Ins appointment as 
admiral commanding the 
Royal Navy on the Nor f h 
American and West Indian 
station, which post he 


retained until 1851. 

An inventor aud scientist 
like his father, during the Cn- 
mean War he resurrected his 
‘secret plan for die annihila¬ 
tion ot the enemy first pro¬ 
posed in 1812 (by poison gas 
and incendiary missiles), but 

it was rejected as too 
inhuman. I hs spirit was 
unbowed, and he claimed 
that if permitted — even if he 
had to sit 'in an arm-chair on 
the poop, with each leg on a 
cushion, I will undertake to 
subdue every insular fortifi- 

m 

cation at Cronstandt within 

, l- "T| A _ ^ 

four hours T I !e died as Kith 
Earl of Dundonald on 30 
October I860, having com- 
pleted Ins autobiography, in 
wlueh he noted that with the 
exception or the Ordci of the 
Bath ‘which, as the gift of my 
sovereign 1 prize highly, my 
life has been one of unmerited 
suffering’ 4 ' — a sad com¬ 
ment upon perhaps the grea¬ 
test sailor of his age, 5H 
Nobfs 

■! J) Uh Autobiography n) *1 
IHaU {K»rn Edrl ul Duudotuild, 
T, p,m 

f2) ibid, 14*^286, 

(3) I ifv (*t Tftomas> $ Lord Cotin 
riirr^ (11 ih F »r | ot I Hmdottald fle 
H..K.F Bourne, l$(* r 0« II. 

1 4 1 . j lh AuiolHOpfatdoy ol j ifjK 
man, 11. p 399, 


f HI old dftU l OJfUt fUpOf - 

iirj photograph. A fast aj liu iir+ m- 
nnumi an thoseaoaftird fo ** ft itkv 

to thi' i.',Vtt7'- 

tion being do < .Hdcr vj the tUfi ig 
t.\'thf(ftU l (C f/tt f livl- 0J . W 

mtrflf of th* tlh higfoit 

attainable in tht li&yjl Auiv r ami 
in > h iohit lliKJU dppfltillfJ to 
nYt honotdir iOotmand id Hun* 

i r 

.'Wm.njf tif ih- i niteJ Kwgiitm, 


The rtcomt ructions on the 
buck cover, hy Bryan Fos- 
ten, show Cochrane a* (topi 
Captain, Royal Navy, 
c. 1807. in full dress. ( Offf M*.1T 
k\i; kiunon f*i (avnuf nfam un- 

I 

if arms fas shown in the Sbaehiinc 
portiat ithtoddr filL Hit 0{ frit: 
IhKW ffiWW* Of THt Obibh If) Sul- 

hum, ^Mi t tm UhiAWti'i (tu Juti- 

ifaus uniform njfntiln in 179$% 
unlit Mhc iitxVHu it no brood ooki 

4 IfTP 'IT|- 

h ?IC f'MI-H du [ft/- fulff )' .Gifi - 

tons ' F J ihU't vrjf'd trftf*' liri 1 

v p | # 

tf. not* (fth that' of unott thirt 

t't'JVs OH' i>W I lit thdtf /.If tfhl diltl 

hot' unrr ootmolly (but not tin* 
iwnaHy) h\"tn ion -imd-aji h yalt 
h Nr tfiv nuni h iiiwlkt; wul Hi) 

S t Hi riCri^a ■/' i r ftfi'fi't t4*i7 l i | 

p IT ■—* f 

i i j‘ ftu ts i\ i thi htti t hes o tfd vt n* t n \ o * 
u d /i#ri/r werr tin man of fulfil full 

Jfi Thi iufiOrtn H a tyohJl 
fighting mo h V toirh t im u f ut 
Hade hilt ii*fJ goid^and* 

bint* hint* 

(Boilum) At an udici’r in 
South Aitu^rican smiit 1 , 
1817-25 TtU% H ft p&rtftUt hy 
Sir (ioorgy lloyai, thi' pn suooh 
Ny ikpM.* ( hhWf ' ttkh.h’g 
irftM uniform of hut pwn wviiirqj, 

nn~l**itfU0 i 1 i'mi i <riM m f t tl i ifn 1 f f 

?■ V s3i 

Gilt i , 1,1*7' H it mi hriiV 1 

hk'u 'c f > Hu floppy 
rili/i foil Oh] ih'rktu k- tyi'iu J f rif 
tho U 'OhMitti /ij'TiHIt' G'fNI (tv/i »>/ 
du n jJJwtuI by th%w of Coih- 
rant j itherjl pulitiu* 


Sources 

CtiCniincA cirecr 

uriltly culourful ttipmdu^e nu* 

mertnas hinpr^phips ill addiDOn 
to KiSi own writingft^ which 
were not only h?s .imobt- 
ogfjpJiy and Nauatwx of Set* 
mres t»i nV / oi'ifafiott of Vhth 
fstiU P/TTi and Htaz tl fthui 

■ f ^ ~ 1 T 

lliu pnlihcol pjmphlris stitr- 
liicuu rL^aJuitn^ hi T ^nnurcncc; 
and nnKTinfu" siudtr^ nudi i 
treatise m tiler use ot bitumen 
jud petroleum rtt I nnidiid* ,md 
one on the rmncralc^y and 
ijpvemmenr afrhc W c5i Indies, 

Has Lift was* wmlm hy bfs ion 

thw 11th Earl (see ci 1 ir - .jn4 
.imong the most inudem Works 
Ct’djMm - .* BriM'mj.: \ Lait Sruu 
iOttjf (Bonalii Thomas, 1478), 
Tht- lamily luuorv in ,t wider 

context ls rx.uiuiK'd ui / ftr 
Fighting l AIim inikr 

Cochrane, 14fi3). 















Thomas Cochrane 


Post Captain 
Royal Navy, 


:: : 


In Chilean service , 1820 
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